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Introductory Discourse delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, 
at their Third Annual Meeting, Aug. 23, 1832. 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, 


Wuy are we here? That the members of this Institute should 
meet together to communicate the results of their reflections, and 
impart the fruits of their observation and experience to each other, 
is indeed one of the main objects of your Association. But why 
these open doors, this general invitation, this mixed assembly ? 
And why this discourse from one, who has not the honor to be of 
your number, and who is not particularly acquainted with the sub- 
ject of education in theory, nor at all conversant with it in practice ? 
Unquestionably it was your purpose, that I should speak, not so much 
for you, to any one of whom, on such a topic, it would rather be my 
privilege to listen, as for those, who are assembled here by your invi- 
tation ; that I should present those general views, which though 
trite and familiar, no doubt, to yourselves, are yet the most appro- 
priate to so promiscuous an audience ; leaving the scientific investi- 
gation of the several topics, which invite your attention at the 
present session, with those, to whom they have respectively been 
assigned, on due consideration of the peculiar means of information 
possessed by each. 
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Gentlemen, a mighty revolution is going on round us ; involving 
not only the fortunes of dynasties, the forms of governments and 
the distribution of political power, but the whole structure and or- 
ganization of society ; and destined to produce lasting and unal- 
terable effects on the character and condition of ourrace. So great 
isthe abundance, and so general the diffusion of the means of sub- 
sistence in civilized communities, at the present day ; and such are 
the facilities for acquiring and imparting information on all subjects, 
that active and intelligent minds, in every condition, have now the 
opportunity, as they always have the disposition, to set themselves to 
thinking and communicating their thoughts toeach other. The first 
lesson they have learned is their own power, their command over that 
public opinion, which rules the world. And accordingly opinion 
no longer submits to authority. Nothing is left unquestioned. ‘The 
ancient landmarks have ceased to be re spected for their antiquity. 
Their very foundations are scrutinized. It is not enough now, to 
say of any custom or establishment, that it was always so, or that 
it was founded and maintained by the wisdom of our ancestors. 
Men begin to feel the truth of the maxim, that the respect, which 
youth owes to age, is not due from a generation to its predecessors. 
It was the ancients, who lived in the infancy of the world. And 
therefore they wanted that experience, from which, among indi- 
viduals, age derives its authority. It is we, who live in its old age, 
or rather, as we flatter ourselves, in its full maturity. And hence, 
as we have more experience than they had, and do not admit, that 
we have less ability, we claim the right to rejudge their judgments, 
and to criticise and reform their institutions. The claim is in sub- 
stance just. And when it is rightly understood and correctly exer- 
cised, it will produce the greatest benefits. But when those, who 
exercise it, assume that they are more capable of judging, not only 
than any preceding generation, but than all generations, and espe- 
cially when they shut their eyes to that very experience, on which 
alone their claim to superiority is founded, it may, it must lead to 
incalculable mischief. 

The mysteries of learning also are regarded with as little respect, 
as the authority of antiquity. Althou; gh the adepts in science may 
still use technical terms, in their intercourse with each other, and 
indeed in most cases must do so, in order to speak with sufficient 
accuracy, they are no longer permitted to palin off such terms upon 
the public, thus ostentatiousl y veiling their knowledge, or sometimes 
perchance their ignorance ; but are justly required, on all occasions, 
to speak common sense in language intelligible to their - hearers. 
Properly applie d, this too will produce immense advantage. The 
general principles and grand results of a science, when stripped of 
all technicality and presented ina definite foam to the common 
judgment of mankind, are subjected to a new test of their truth 
and value. Such intercourse, real intercourse, between adepts in 
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any science and the public, is highly useful to both. It tends to 
prevent the former from being entangled and lost in the mysteries 
of technical subtlety, and acquaints ‘the latter with the object and 
character of the science, thus vindicating and recommending its 
pursuit. When however, it is attempted to detail the specific } pro- 
cesses and precise rules of an abstruse science, by means of a mere 
catechism, and to make a royal road to know lec dge for all the world 
to walk in, without care and without effort, the result and the whole 
result is, that we exchange one sort of obscurity for another. We 
get vagueness instead of mystery, and the pedantry of ignorance for 
the pedantry of learning. 

This bold spirit of inquiry, which, when rightly directed, pro- 
duces inestimable good, and, like every other power entrusted to 
man, when abused, proportionate evil; is, at this time, directed to 
no subject more generally or more eagerly, than to our established 
systems of education. ‘The attempts which have been made, in 
modern times, to bring about beneficial and permanent revolutions 
in the political and civil organization of nations, to dissolve society 
into its elements and to reconstruct it on a better model, have 
been attended with so much suffering and so little success, as to 
convince reflecting men in general, that a thorough reform in the 
whole structure of any community is not likely to be peacefully and 
completely accomplished, by the generation, in which it is first un- 
dertaken, and that the mass of those, who have been trained up 
with exclusive reference to one state of society, are hardly capable 
of administering or enjoying one totally different ; and hence the 
improvement of education bas come to be regarded by many as the 
first certain and safe step to all radical and permanent improvements 
in the condition of men. Here it is, that he must take his stand, 
who seeks at the present day to move the world. 

Under these circumstances, it is a subject of congratulation for 
us, that an Association has been established here, calculated and 
competent, within the proper sphere of its influence, to direct the 
spirit of inquiry on this important subject in the true path, and 
invigorate it by united exertions. Who, while they are endeavoring 
to accumulate such knowledge of facts with regard to education, 
as may deserve, when properly arranged and classified, to be con- 
sidered as constituting a science, submit the general objects, principles 
and results of their labors to the public in a form not only intelligi- 
ble, but attractive ; and at the same time, subject those principles, 
and the systems and processes, which are worthy of such exami- 
nation, to strict scrutiny, and varied experiment, conducted by per- 
sons competent for the task. Who mean, that the science to be 
established by them, shall approve itself, in all its great features, 
to the common judgment of mankind, and shall also, even in its 
minutest details, bear the test of the closest scientific investi- 
gation. 
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An Association, whose great object is to be practically useful, will 
naturally first direct its attention to the prevalent errors of the day. 
Among these, there are few more prominent, than the multiplicity 
and variety of new schemes for education, and the extravagant im- 
portance attached to many of them by their respective adherents. 
It is probably owing to the intense interest felt in this subject, that 
many, impatient of the slow process of accumulating facts by obser- 
vation and experiment, the only one, by which a science, worthy 
of the name, can be established, have published systems founded 
on their own solitary experience, or on assumed principles. And 
to the same cause we may ascribe the extravagant zeal, with which 
those systems have often been supported. One practical disadvan- 
tage resulting from this is, that it sometimes causes particular modes 
and processes of education, which really possess intrinsic merit, to 
be misapplied or carried beyond their just limits, thus immediately 
producing inconvenience, and tending ultimately to bring that merit 
into question. To teach writing by means of the black board, 
directing the pupil to copy, w ith his pen, the letters inscribed upon 
it, reducing their size but preserving their proportions, seems to be a 
misapplication of that useful instrument. And however excellent 
the system of mental arithmetic, as it is called, may be as a discipline 
for the minds of children, surely they exaggerate its importance, who 
would make it a complete substitute for the five good old rules. An- 
other disadvantage occasioned by an undue attachment to general 
systems is, that it tends to withdraw the attention too much from the 
personal qualifications of teachers, which must always, or at least in 
the present state of the science, be far more important than the 
mode of instruction. Let me not be understood to represent all 
systems as equal orunimportant. ‘The arguments, which have been 
urged to that effect, are by no means satisfactory. ‘True it is that 
no system can counteract the diversities of natural talent, or pre- 
vent the operation of those unforeseen and uncontrollable accidents, 
which occasionally defeat all our precautions. But what then? 
Since the seed is cast abroad on every variety of soil, it may some- 
times fall among weeds, at the roadside, or upon the rock ; and 
sometimes its fruit, even when it appears whitening for harvest, 
may be destroyed by a secret defect, or by an unexpected calamity; 
and thus the toil of the husbandman may be rendered vain. But 
who shall therefore say, that his art is futile ? 

But the multiplicity and variety of the schemes suggested for 
the improvement of education may be productive of much good, 
if the operation of each be regarded as a series of experiments, of 
which the precise results are to be observed and recorded as facts 
conducive to the improvement of the science. And in this point 
of view, the zeal and enthusiasm with which they are supported, 
may be "regarded as useful, tending to exhibit more completely 
whatever of truth they contain, and to make their results, be their 
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character what it may, more conspicuous and decisive. A service 
may be thus rendered to the world like that rendered to it by the 
obstinate perseverance of the alchymists ; which, though it did not 
lead to the discovery of the philosopher’s stone they sought for, 
yet contributed not a little to the production of a treasure far more 
precious to mankind, — the science of chemistry. 

So far is education from having yet attained the character of a 
science, that men, eminent men, are not yet agreed as to its object. 
Milton proposes it as the aim of the scheme recommended by him, 
to fit a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” A glorious 
vision, and well worthy of the lofty imagination of its author ; but 
incapable of being realized among any civilized people. ‘The sav- 
age may indeed master all the knowledge of his: tribe, and fit him- 
self for all its offices. But as society becomes cultivated and re- 
fined, the various offices of peace and war become more and more 
numerous, diversified and difficult, till it is altogether impossible for 
any one man, in the course of a long life, to fit himself for them 
all, or even for any considerable portion of them. Reduced with- 
in narrower limits, this scheme would be substantially the same, as 
that, which proposes for its object, the complete and harmonious 
development of all the faculties. If this be understood, in its ob- 
vious sense, to mean, that the human faculties should be developed 
in a certain fixed relation to each other, under all circumstances, 
and that a man should be trained up so as to become a perfectly 
symmetrical being, entire and self-dependent, it seems hardly less 
visionary than the plan of Milton. And to what end should this 
be done, since the various avocations of different individuals, by 
calling into exercise various faculties, must speedily destroy this 
perfect symmetry in each? If however, we understand it, as per- 
haps we should do, to mean only, that each faculty should be so 
far developed, ag to be capable at all times of healthy and vigorous 
action, this is undoubtedly the first object of early education, both 
private and public. {ft may be and often is combined with that of 
communicating the knowledge most important to be remembered. 
But I do not know that this connexion is invariable, and that the 
knowledge most likely to be useful in after life is that, which will, 
in all cases, best exercise the faculties of youth. All analogy is 
against such an assumption. In gymnastics, which are admitted to 
develope and invigorate the powers of the body more uniformly 
and effectually than the ordinary occupations of life, much is learn- 
ed, which there is no expectation of practising afterwards. And 
besides, for two persons in similar situations and destined to the 
same pursuit, the same knowledge must be equally useful, and yet 
their minds, from some difference, original or acquired, may need 
very different discipline. Let any man moreover reflect, how very 
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much of his habits of thoughtand of action, of study, of feeling, 
and of self-control, can be traced back to the days of his boyhood ; 
and how very little of his knowledge. 

But the education, which accomplishes no more, than to bring 
the faculties of the body and the mind into a healthy state, is 
equally adapted to all times and places ; and has little else to do, 
than to remove improper restraints; since all these faculties, if 
secured from pernicious influences and allowed free opportunity 
for exercise, will grow up, in the ordinary course of nature, in a 
healthy and vigorous state, under almost any circumstances. If it 
were possible to suppose, that education should stop here, and send 
forth its pupil with a healthy body and a healthy mind, but alto- 
gether uninstructed, he would be equally fit, or rather equally un- 
fit for any state of society. It must go further. It must qualify 
him to hold a place in the particular community, in which his lot 
is cast. Now in this view of education, is regard to be had mainly 
to the benefit of the individual or to the benefit of society ; — to 
his cultivation and improvement as an insulated being, or to the ad- 
vantage of the community in which he lives ? 

This is the question. It seems to have been originally suggest- 
ed by a consideration of the effect of what is called the division 
of labor in mechanical pursuits, which is to render each individual 
better fitted for his particular task, and less fitted for any other, 
while the advantage resulting to society from this harmonious com- 
bination of the labors of all is inconceivably greater than would 
have been produced by the aggregation of the independent labors 
of each. It is often understood, with too much reference to the 
case, which suggested it, as a question between the general intel- 
lectual improvement of the individual, and his attaining such skill 
in his particular occupation, as may most advance the wealth of the 
community. If it be thus understood, the whole aim of our sys- 
tems and institutions should be to promote the improvement of the 
individual. But this is altogether too narrow a view of the sub- 
ject. It ought to be considered, on the one hand, that the individ- 
ual is to be fitted, by education, not merely for his art or profession, 
but for all his social duties ; and, on the other, that the advantage 
of society does not consist in wealth alone, but in the improvement 
and happiness of all its members; and viewed in this light, the 
difference between aiming at the one and at the other, becomes so 
minute, as to be almost evanescent, and to render i it a matter of 
little practical importance how the question is decided. 

It ought also to be considered, that the mind is not confined to 
one narrow and precise path, in which alone it can move with ease 
and safety; but that it may engage in any one of a multitude oi 
pursuits, and may exercise and improve mainly any one of its fac- 
ulties, if not without diminishing that exact symmetry, which con- 
stitutes ideal perfection, yet, at least, without impairing that healthy 
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and vigorous action, which is the only practical good to be attained 
under any system. Happy for us that it is so; — for so various 
are the states of society and the conditions of life, in which men 
are placed, that occupations, at one time essential to the happiness, 
and even to the safety of the individual and of the community, are 
rendered entirely superfluous by a change of circumstances ; and 
other occupations, calling into exercise and mainly developing dif- 
ferent faculties, become all-important. 

Since then a great variety of pursuits, appropriate to all possi- 
ble varieties of human condition, are all equally compatible with 
the improvement and happiness of men considered as individuals, 
this seems too indefinff an end to be proposed as the precise object 
of a distinct science. The great aim therefore, as it seems to me, 
of the science of education, at least of intellectual education, to 
which my remarks on this occasion mainly refer, is to promote the 
advantage of society, to train up men in the knowledge and to the 
pursuits most useful to the community, in which they are destined 
to live. 

But what is useful knowledge? And what are useful pursuits? 
No term has been more abused, in treating of education, than this 
word Utility. Ina large and liberal sense, it is indeed the whole 
object of education. Men should be taught nothing bat what is 
useful, practically useful. And in reasoning from this : principle, we 
shall fall into no error, if we always use the word in this sense. 
But if the term “ practically useful” be confined, as it has sometimes 
been, to those occupations, which tend to supply our physical wants 
merely, then utility is not the sole, nor even the highest object of 
education. Undoubtedly, when the acquisition of the means of 
subsistence comes into direct competition with the acquisition of 
anything else, so that one of them only can be enjoyed, the former 
must be preferred, and every possible exertion must be made to 
secure it. But to suppose, that our exertions are to terminate 
here, is to mistake the means of living for the end of life. We 
must indeed have food, and shelter, and clothing, in order to live. 
But wherefore do we live? Surely not to accumulate more of 
these than we can possibly make use of. ‘There would be neither 
utility nor enjoyment in this. Probably there never was a com- 
munity, in which all the efforts of its members were constantly 
requisite to supply their own physical wants. Certainly we are 
not such a one. The dictate of nature to the individual is the 
rule for society. He is impelled to satisfy his bodily wants by 
irresistible instinct. But this done, he is impelled to exercise and 
indulge his intellectual faculties by a craving as instinctive and as 
irresistible as the cravings of the body. He is conscious that by 
this indulgence and exercise, those faculties are nourished, strength- 
ened and exalted; and he feels. that in gratifying and improving 
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them, he is enjoying the purest pleasure. He knows also, that he 
is thus fulfilling one of his highest duties; for there is a voice 
within, which tells him so, independently of all reasoning. It is true 
indeed, that these faculties might be employed by him in cultivating 
the arts, which tend ultimately to promote physical comfort alone. 
But it is neither possible nor desirable, that the thoughts and the 
labors of all men should be devoted to this single obje ct. The 
result would be to heap up more of their productions than could 
possibly be consumed. These arts, it is admitted, must first be 
sufficiently provided for. And the persons engaged in them are 
certainly usefully employed. But not moge usefully, nor more 
practically in any just sense of the term, than those who are en- 
gaged in pursuits, the only aim of which is to satisfy our intellect- 
ual wants, and improve our intellec*al nature. 

These positions seem hardly to need illustration. But the want 
of a distinct apprehension of them has led to serious mistakes with 
regard to the proper objects of education, and especially to an erro- 
neous estimate of the value of classical learning. It may therefore 
be not inappropriate to illustrate them by shewing their application 
to this branch of knowledge. 

The structure of the human frame alone is sufficient to shew, not- 
withstanding the speculations of the Philosophers, that the social 
state is the state of nature. The human mind proves this still 
more strongly. Its necessary food, that which it craves and by 
which it is nourished, is intercourse with other minds. By his in- 
tellectual nature man is not only united with his contemporaries , 
but bound up into one great society with his whole race. He is 
connected with the past and with the future. He can “ hold high 
converse with the mighty dead,” and send down his own voice to 
the remotest generations. His highest privilege and enjoyment is 
to associate with those distinguished by moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence, either in his own age or in preceding times. Hence the 
value of an acquaintance with those ancient writers, who have been 
pronounced by the unanimous opinion of subsequent generations 
to be the light and the glory of our race ; “by the diligent perusal 
of whose works, men are led and drawn in willing obedience, in- 
flamed with the study of learning and the admiration of virtue ; 
stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men and wortby 
patriots, dear to God and famous to all ages.’ 

But I will not dwell on these general considerations, simply re- 
marking, that to call studying the works of these men learning 
Greek and Latin, is as preposterous, as it would be to call the 
study of Locke and Milton learning English. 

Neither will I attempt to examine or even to notice the various 
objections, which have, at different times, been urged against clas- 
sical learning ; since its adversaries among us seem lately to have 
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retreated to the single position, that whatever may be the advan- 
tage of studying the works of the ancient writers, it can be obtained 
through the medium of translations. This is their strong-hold. 
Now if we studied those works only for the facts and the arguments 
found in them, the position might be maintained. We might even 
get these more easily still by having the facts reduced to chronolo- 
gical tables, and the arguments to a series of syllogisms. But it is 
not so. We study them, as the most appropriate discipline for the 
mind of youth at the period, when they are generally read, inciting 
it to strenuous exertion, but not eluding its grasp; offering far more 
than a mere exercise for the memory, yet tasking the higher powers 
of the intellect without over-tasking them. We study them, as the 
best means of acquiring an insight into the nature and power of 
language in all its generality, and of obtaining a more complete 
command over our own language, by the practice, in translating, 
of applying it to processes of generalization, and to trains of thought 
and sentiment, which we are fully competent to comprehend, but 
not at that age, if at any, to mature or even tooriginate. We study 
them, because the unequalled grace, simplicity and vigor of their 
style tend to improve our taste, and because its admirable precision 
accustoms us to accurate expression, which has much to do with 
accurate thinking ; since words are not only the vehicles, but the 
instruments of thought. These advantages however, though of the 
highest importance, can only be indicated, since the investigation of 
them would lead to discussions too extensive, abstruse and minute 
to be compatible with the nature or with the limits of this discourse. 
We study them also for the emotions, which they excite in us. 
The firm purpose, the high resolve, the generous self-devotion, 
which they exhibit, are expressed with such felicity and force as 
cannot fail to impress them most deeply on the mind of the reader. 
And if it be one fitted for their reception, though they may be long 
forgotten, they will not be lost. When the sentiments inspired by a 
familiarity with such works shall be recalled to him, by the natural 
association of ideas, on some occasion proper for their exercise, 
they will spring up with all their original power, like the voice of 
a Divinity within him, to banish doubts, support endurance, or ani- 
mate courage. There is no student among us, imperfect as our 
knowledge of the classics generally is, who does not constantly feel, 
that their sentiments are conveyed with a simplicity, precision and 
power, which it is impossible for him to transfer to his own language. 
And no wonder ; since among all the translators of modern times, 
many of them among the most eminent writers of their respective 
countries, there is not one, who professes to have accomplished it. 
Take even the modern languages, in translating from any one 
of which, into another, it is admitted that we approach much more 
nearly to the original than in translating from the more perfect lan- 
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guages of antiquity. How happens it, that, of the most admired 
epic poems, works read again and again by all, in whose language 
they are written, and never without intense admiration and delight, 
sometimes exciting them even to tears, not one has ever been 
known, in translation, to produce any such effect, or even to have 
become tolerably popular? Let any man read a French transla- 
tion of Shakspeare, either the literal translation of a few celebra- 
ted scenes contained in the works of Voltaire, or the free transla- 
tion of Ducis. ‘The perusal will undoubtedly excite strong ento- 
tions. But they will be very different emotions from those exci- 
ted by the original. Or selecting a more favorable example, ex- 
amine the translations from the same author by Schiller or by Schle- 
gel, which possess the highest merit, exhibiting the thoughts and sen- 
timents of the original with wonderful precision of outline. How 
often do even these fail te catch those delicate shades of expression, 
which, slight as they are, give to several of the finest passages their 
peculiar tone of feeling, and invest the airy nothing with identity 
and existence ; themselves almost as evanescent and as impercep- 
tible, yet as potent, as the breath of life? The truth is, that the 
most idiomatic expressions are always the most forcible, and at 
the same time the least capable of being translated. Select any of 
those pathetic Scottish phrases, which have become as familiar to 
us as our own language, or any of the striking national expressions 
so often found in the Waverley novels, and translate them as 
accurately as possible into modern English ; and what are your 
versions? ‘They present the same idea. But do they touch the 
heart ? 

The mere tone and manner, in which passages from our own 
authors are read, often give us a new conception of their force and 
even of their meaning. And shall not the happy arrangement and 
nice transition, the terseness, simplicity, grace and harmony, which 
are from their very nature instranslatable, shal! not these affect us ? 
It is said, that schines, while giving lectures on rhetoric at Rhodes, 
after his banishment, read to his audience the oration, which he 
had delivered in his great contest with Demosthenes, and that it 
was heard with loud applause. He then read that of his adversa- 
ry, but was interrupted by shouts of rapture. ‘“ What then would 
you have said,” cried ‘he, * what would you have said, had 
you heard him thunder it?” If it would be ebsurd to suppose that 
any man, however perfectly master of the Greek language, could, 
on reading that oration at this time, feel as they felt, who heard it ; 
it is equally so to suppose that the most perfect translation, which 
the nature of human language will permit, can convey the same 
impressions as the original, — the ver y words and syllables, which he 
that day uttered. And neither of these suppositions is less absurd, 
than it would be to imagine, that the same emotions may be ex- 
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cited by looking on a panorama of Niagara, as by standing on its 
brink. 

If this argument against the classics is valid, then all poetry is 
worthless, all eloquence, and everything else, which appeals to the 
taste, the imagination, or the feelings. ‘These can never be render- 
ed in all their clearness and force by a paraphrase ; and the transla- 
tion of them can never be anything more than a paraphrase. As 
long as it shall be important to society that men should exist, skilled 
in the arts of speaking and writing, so long the classics must be 
read. Such men must read them, for the same reason, that those, 
who cultivate the imitative arts, study the remains of ancient sculp- 
ture and architecture. ‘They must be read also by those, who wish 
to possess a high relish for the beauties of similar productions, or an 
accurate judgment of their merits. The public is benefitted by the 
increase of the writer’s, artist’s and critic’s skill, not merely because 
the works of literature and of art are thereby improved, but be- 
cause the taste of the whole community is raised to a higher stand- 
ard, through their influence, and thus made capable of higher en- 
joyment. If the case stopped here, all, who allow that the remains 
of ancient art should be studied by artists, and by those who would 
appreciate their works, must allow also, that the remains of ancient 
literature should be studied by literary men, and by those, who 
would appreciate theirs. But it does not stop here. Admit all, 
that the warmest admirers of the fine arts will claim for them ; that 
they exalt the imagination, interest the feelings, gratify and purify 
the taste, soften the manners and subdue their fierceness, and give 
grace and refinement to every condition of social life. The arts of 
elegant writing and eloquent speaking do this also. And to them, 
these effects, which are the ultimate end of the fine arts, — a worthy 
and an elevated end,—to them these effects are but the means of 
attaining an end still more exalted and more noble ; that of sub- 
duing the passions, purifying the heart, elevating the character, and 
sometimes rousing the whole man and all within him to the most 
intense exertions of intellect, and the highest efforts of virtue. 
Surely nothing, which has the slightest tendency to give perfection 
to arts like these, can be useless or indifferent to society. 

Not that the classics should be studied by every man. No qne 
branch of knowledge can claim this preéminence. But they should 
be studied by those, who would imitate or fully relish the peculiar 
excellences, of which they are the most perfect models. Not that 
this study is to be deemed, as it once was, the sum and substance 
of all learning. But it ought to be numbered among the pursuits 
of a refined and prosperous people. Five or six centuries ago, the 
ancient languages were the keys to all knowledge, for no other 
language then contained anything worth knowing; and scholastic 
institutions, which are too apt to adhere to ancient opinions, con- 
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tinued to regard them as such, long after they had ceased to be so. 
Hence, at a subsequent period, their value was greatly overrated in 
comparison with other branches of knowledge, the offspring of later 
times ; and the consequence has been that, by a natural reaction in 
popular sentiment, they are at the present day esteemed too little, 
and are regarded by many as absolutely worthless. But those, who 
entertain a liberal and enlightened view of utility, will always 
allow to the study of them, in every highly cultivated community, 
a place, and an honorable place, among the occupations useful to 
the public. 

I have dwelt thus long on this topic, Gentlemen, not only as the 
most striking illustration I could present of the nature of that utility, 
which should be the object of education; but because even this 
humble attempt to correct a prevalent error may give to my re- 
marks on this occasion something of a practical tendency, an ob- 
ject, which ought to be aimed at in all those public discourses, the 
frequency of which seems to be characteristic of our country. 

Since the end of education is the advantage of society, it must 
adapt itself to the condition of society, and as this changes and im- 
proves, must be so modified as to supply its varying and increasing 
wants. ‘The division of labor is as important in intellectual as in 
mechanical pursuits, and it should be guided by liberal and com- 
prehensive views, looking not merely to the wealth and physical 
comfort of the community, but to its general welfare. As civili- 
zation advances, this division must become more and more minute, 
so that every separate branch of knowledge may be carried to a 
higher and higher stage of improvement. 

This science also must have regard not only to the advancement 
of knowledge by the division of labor, but to the diffusion of that 
knowledge, and the distribution of its fruits among the people. To 
this end, some general idea of the peculiar object and character of 
every intellectual pursuit should be made familiar to the minds of 
all men, and the means of prosecuting any one of them be placed 
within the reach of all. There are few, whatever may be their 
occupations, who are not able, by the diligent employment of their 
leisure hours, to make themselves well acquainted with the princi- 
ples of some one, at least, of the liberal sciences or elegant arts. 
And the more extensively and effectually this is done, the more 
is the intellectual character of the whole people elevated. 

Under the influence of these impressions, we cannot but feel a 
lively interest in the efforts, which are now making in England to 
provide the working classes in that country with the means of in- 
tellectual improvement, and esteem the hours devoted to such im- 
provement to be occupied as usefully for the public, as those, which 
are passed at the plough or in the workshop: though I must still 
insist, that the shepherd’s boy, who gave all his leisure time to the 
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study of the classics, was as worthily employed as the mechanic, 
celebrated by Lord Brougham, who gave his leisure to the study of 
Entomology. 

But while we applaud and seek to imitate those distinguished 
men in England, who are endeavoring to render every branch of 
knowledge as accessible, as possible, to the diligent study of every 
member of the community, we should be careful not to overlook the 
prominent defect of education among ourselves. 

This is, not that it wants extent or variety; but that, with re- 
ference to the present state of society, it wants thoroughness, espe- 
cially in our higher seminaries of education. These have, no doubt, 
been constantly improving. But society has improved still faster. 
The public demand for a higher state of culture in every depart- 
ment of education is obvious, general, imperative. It must be 
satisfied. ‘This can be done in no other way than by raising the 
whole standard of education. The highest must rise still higher. 
Those, who go furthest, must advance still further. And all the 
rest must follow. ‘The most obvious and natural mode of produ- 
cing this result is to begin at the top; to improve the condition of 
our highest seminaries. Let me invite your attention to this sub- 
ject, not as deserving any preéminence over the other topics, which 
have been and are about to be presented to you, but as worthy of 
sharing your regard with them, and because I do not perceive, that 
it has at any of your sessions been specially submitted to your con- 
sideration. 

The University in our neighborhood was founded, as you are all 
aware, only a few years after the first settlement of the country, 
with a view, like most others of so early a date, to instruction in 
Theology. One hundred and ninety years ago, the requisites for 
admission were that the applicant should be able to read Tully or 
some other classical Latin author into English, and to speak Latin 
readily, and write it correctly both in prose and verse, and to de- 
cline the Greek nouns and verbs. For at that time and till nearly 
a century afterwards, Latin was used by scholars of all countries 
both in conversation and correspondence. It was in fact, during 
this period, the living language of learned men. The literary re- 
quisitions for the Bachelor’s degree were that the student should be 
able to translate the scriptures both of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment from the original tongues into Latin, and to resolve them lo- 
gically ; and should be versed in the principles of natural and 
moral philosophy. Their logic and philosophy were those of 
the day, and an idea of the extent, to which these were cultivated 
may be gathered from the theses published and defended at the 
first Commencement, in 1642, which were printed at the time in 
England, and are preserved by Hutchinson in his History. The 
same system continued till the beginning of the last century, in the 
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course of which the whole plan of education was entirely changed 
and brought to the state, in which it continued for many years 
previous to 1805. Since that time, attempts have been constantly 
making there, and in all the colleges in New England to improve 
education, by increasing the number of teachers and introducing 
new text-books, so as to adapt it more and more to the condition 
and wants of the community, and render it more and more prac- 
tically useful. 

But in one respect, and it is that, to which I would particularly 
call your attention, the mode of instruction is in all the same, and 
has been so, I believe, from the beginning. ‘The students are 
divided into classes, according to the term of their residence in 
college, and all the members of each class receive the same in- 
struction and perform the same exercises. Now the disadvantage 
resulting from this is, that as there must be great diversity of talent 
among them, the task assigned cannot be an appropriate lesson for 
all. If we suppose it adapted, as it no doubt generally is, to those, 
who hold a middle rank, then those of inferior capacity, who can- 
not master it, even if they do not sit down as they will be too apt 
to do in discouragement and despair, will either endeavor to con- 
ceal their ignorance by tasking their memory, or they will blunder 
on to the end without exercising any of their faculties, and without 
obtaining any substantial information. And in either case, they 
will be likely to acquire bad habits of study, if not of conduct. 
Let the best happen, that can happen, and they must lose at least 
their time. And whatatime? ‘The spring of life, on which all 
its hopes depend, cut out‘of their existence. On the other hand, 
those, whose superior abilities or peculiar aptitude for a particular 
study enable them to perform their task in it so quickly, as to leave 
them much leisure, supposing they escape the temptation to engage 


in frivolous and unmanly pursuits, will probably acquire a habit of 


desultory reading, or should any of them engage systematically 
in some fit occupation, will want the incitements, by which their 
exertions are usually animated, and the instructions of competent 
teachers. It is obvious that no variation in the amount of duty 
required of the students would remove these evils. 

Yet perhaps a remedy is not impracticable. Let the ordinary 
tasks assigned to each class be such, as any student fit for a collegi- 
ate education, can perform with due diligence in the time appro- 
priated for study; and let instruction be also provided in every 
department of learning, for those, who may wish to prosecute any 
one beyond the required course. Allow each scholar the opportu- 
nity at fixed times of entering his name as a voluntary student in 
any one or more of these departments, which he may select, with 
the single restriction (necessary to prevent capricious changes and 
desultory study) that whatever course he has once undertaken shall 
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be pursued, tll he has completed it. And to insure punctual 
attendance and diligence, let him receive the same marks for merit 
and the same censures for absence and neglect as in the ordinary 
course of study. In the distribution of college honors and rewards 
also of all kinds, let the same regard be paid to proficiency in the 
studies thus voluntarily chosen, as to proficiency in the regular col- 
legiate course. It cannot be doubted, | think, that the standing of 
the students in the voluntary classes, in which they would naturally 
be arranged on this system, would be the great test of scholarship, 
and that the students, feeling this, would embrace the opportunity 
thus afforded them for improvement with eagerness. 

The experiment is not altogether untried. In the department 
of the Modern Languages in Harvard University, a similar plan 
has for some years past been pursued with complete success. All 
attendance in that department is voluntary. But those, who at- 
tend during a certain period, are excused from a like amount of 
study in other branches. ‘These are the regular students, and the 
time thus allowed is sufficient for them ordinarily to obtain a 
satisfactory knowledge of two foreign languages, so as to read them 
with facility, and to write them with tolerable correctness. But 
those, who can find leisure from ail their other college duties, may 
receive instruction at other times, and the number of these is often 
as great as that of the regular students, and lately even greater. In 
this way some individuals have acquired five languages, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. 

If this system were extended, facilitated and encouraged in the 
manner above proposed, it would deprive those who either cannot 
or will not succeed in some particular study, of all apology for pass- 
ing the whole time allotted to that study in idleness. It would also 
enable each scholar to direct his studies in a great measure with 
reference to his peculiar taste and talents or to his future pursuits. 
And it would send forth for the public service some individuals 
highly accomplished in every department of learning. 

In this connexion, it may gratify you to learn, that a department 
of Philology has recently been established in the University, though 
it has not yet been long enough in operation to enable us to judge 
of its success. Its object is to extend the cultivation of classical 
learning. ‘The course of study, beginning with the senior year, will 
occupy two years. It will be open to such ‘seniors and graduates 
as may choose to attend it, and will be conducted with a special 
view to qualify them for instructors. It is contemplated to add to 
this department a course of mathematics of the same extent, and 
directed to the same object. 

If this department shall prosper, and shall send forth accom- 
plished teachers, their influence will contribute to raise the standard of 
education in all our seminaries, and in aid of the efforts now making 
so successfully in our academies and schools, and of those measures, 
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which the members of this Institute shall recommend and put in 
practice, will tend to satisfy the pressing wants of the community. 

Your utmost exertions however will not be more than sufficient 
to keep pace with the progress of our country. I am aware, that 
we Americans are often ridiculed for dwelling on our progress and 
our prospects, and reminded that other nations boast of their 
achievements, and not of their expectations. It is not worth while 
to boast of either. Though with reference to the subject now under f 
consideration, w2 might well ask where and by whom the rudiments 
of knowledge, the elements of intellectual, moral and religious in- 
struction were ever sent down to every fireside, and freely offered 
without money and without price? Where, but in New England ? 
By whom, but by our fathers ? 

The opinions of men are undergoing a rapid revolution on these 
subjects, and the time will soon come, when the credit of this ! 
achievement will not be altogether eclipsed by the dazzling triumphs i 
of genius, or the splendor of military success. But you regard it 
in its true light; and consider all, that has been done in this re- 
spect, as nothing but the means of doing more. 

All honor to the nations, which have already achieved greatness. 
Let them exult in their renown unenvied. We are contented with 
our lot. ‘The age of effort and of advancement is that of enjoy- 
ment also, even when it is not that of glory. Strenuous, well- 
directed, devoted exertion to promote the good of others, — what 
else is merit? ‘The success of such exertion,— what else is 
happiness? Gentlemen, by the blessing of God, may that merit 
and that happiness be yours. 
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Art. I]. — Maternat INFLuence. 
[For the Annals of Education.] 


Tue observation and study of the infant mind are of the first 
importance in early education. ‘The investigation of the nature 
and habits of children, is the only sure means of developing the 
principles and methods of human influence. 

The attention now bestowed on children forms an interesting 
feature of the day. An interest seems to be rekindling, analogous 
to that which animated the ancient philosophers, and led to such 
happy results in education. ‘The wisdom and experience, with the 
principles of a purer philosophy now accumulated on us, enjoin on 
us the duty of improving the rich inheritance, by drawing from it 
those treasures which shall not only enrich ourselves, but which 
shall descend as imperishable wealth to those who are coming 
after us. 
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Among the causes which have . favored the investigation of the 
mind, and which promise much for the advancement of education, 
are infant schools. The docility, simplicity, and purity of the in- 
fant mind, has been exhibited in these in a most interesting light. 
They have enlisted the minds of females in favor of early influence. 
An interest, has been awakened in children, and diffused into the 
nursery. Mothers have derived new ideas on education, and en- 
tered with increased intelligence an. zeal into the discharge of their 
duties. The mind of infancy is more duly valued ; and cherished 
by genial influences and appropriate nurture. The infant school 
has become an assistant, and observatory to the mother; and the 
season of infancy and childhood, a period of progress and enjoy- 
ment. 

Much, however, still remains to be done for the young mind — 
much for mothers and children, before their truest wants shall be 
supplied. ‘The vast importance of maternal influence must not 
only be admitted; but the practice of early education essentially 
improved. Mothers have not as yet been favored with opportuni- 
ties and attainments for exerting a genial influence on infancy. 
Children have been imperfectly cultivated. Their lower propensi- 
ties have gained a supremacy over the higher during the period of 
weakness and dependence. Vices have thus accumulated on 
juvenile character, the consequences of which have been visited on 
the individual and society. The dominion of the appetites and 
passions over the affections, the understanding and conscience, is 
but too obvious. It exhibits our signal failure in the guidance of 
human nature. 

To remove these evils, or even to mitigate them is of the first 
moment to society. ‘Their entire prevention would be hailed as a 
bright era in the history of man. There is an assurance, in the 
purified heart, that such an era will arrive; and the dictates of this 
principle, are sanctioned by the disclosures of faith. Revelation 
has been committed to man for the reformation of error; for the 
guidance of the mind to truth; for the renovation of perverted 
natures. 

It promises special assistance to the mother. It seconds the in- 
umations of nature, by investing the mother with the prerogative ot 
guiding the infant mind. It calls the little children around the 
maternal altar to be purified and cherished, by the renovating in- 
fluences of love and faith. 

Christianity, as the purest of influences, has never yet been fully 
applied to the young mind, by maternal endeavors. Its vivifying 
spirit has not been diffused throughout all the circumstances and 
relations of the nursery. Infancy has not been adequately cherish- 
ed by its influence. Enervating indulgence, or chilling severity, 
have, in a greater or less degree, sophisticated the juvenile powers ; 
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and the nursery, instead of being the school of virtue, has, too of- 
ten, become the seminary of vice. The seeds of error and evil 
have here been sown, the fruits of which afterwards appear, to 
deform the face of society. 

Human character can never assume its purer forms, until the ren- 
ovating influence of maternal love, uniformly operate on the young 
mind. We shall look in vain for the fruits of truth and virtue, 
while we neglect the plants from which these are to spring. ‘The 
mental soil must be cherished and cultivated by maternal labor, or 
the fruits will never attain the beauty and maturity of excellence. 

Comparatively little has been done heretofore, to aid mothers 
in the discharge of their duties. ‘The early nurture of the young 
mind has been greatly disregarded. ‘The season, when influences 
are operating which modify the child’s character for life, has been 
suffered to pass by disregarded, and impressions thus left to the 
action of chance and circumstance. 

The books which have been written for mothers have been gen- 
erally inadequate. The philosopher has seldom stept into this 
important field of inquiry, and collected facts and established princi- 
ples to aid the mother. Books have been limited, in their instruc- 
tions, to the later stages of influence, or restricted to the physical 
details of early nurture. The mind is passed over in silence. 
Mothers are deemed more as the nurses of the child, than as its 
mental and moral guide ; not as agents whose influences operate on 
the whole nature, and determine the future character and happi- 
ness of the child. 

The existing forms of society, too, by devolving domestic cares 
upon mothers, exert an influence unfriendly to the development of 
infancy. The father’s employments usually call him from home. 
Morning and evening are the only periods when his children are 
benefited by his presence, and influence. Education is devolved 
upon the mother. The cares of her household withdraw her notice 
form the child. Other assistance is sought. ‘The maternal office 
is delegated to the nursery maid, and soon the teacher is called in 
to aid in instruction. Her best thoughts and freshest affections are 
called off to other things, and hireling indifference or ignorant self- 
ishness, become substitutes for maternal attention. The renova- 
ting influence of the mother’s heart falls not on the susceptible 
nature of the child; and its powers are sophisticated, by indiffer- 
ence and neglect. 

An interest in the child’s mind, is the only means of successful 
influence on the part of the mother. The child is her first and 
chief care; all others are but collateral and secondary. It is by 
devoting herself to the careful study of this, that she is to gain an 
intelligent confidence in her labors, and faith in their results. 

“The education of man commences under the most sacred and 
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benign auspices. In confiding it to the heart of a mother, Provi- 
dence seems to have taken it upon itself. Blessed are the mothers 
who understand their noble prerogative ; blessed are the children 
who longest reap the benefits of watchfulness and love! All ages 
ought to find, in the education of the cradle, the model of educa- 
tion ; but even in those cases where it has been such as to be fit 
for a model, has it been attentively studied ? ” 

The tnfant mind is a living manifestation of its own true wants, 
and, therefore, of what the mother is to do for it. For what pur- 
pose are the germs of all its faculttes and powers committed to her, 
but for her expansion and guidance? This love of action, of 
amusement, of society, of liberty, of sympathy, of inquiry, and of 
truth? Why this self-respect, this strong desire of self-direction, 
this energy of will, this reverence of conscience, of rectitude, of 
excellence? This subtle invention, this active imagination, those 
far searching inquiries, extending alike into the future and past? 
This sagacious reasoning, this discriminating judgment, this freedom 
from prejudice, this susceptibility to external influence, this docility 
and faith? Why this sympathy with surrounding circumstances, 
and events; with nature in her vicissitude of seasons, and diversi- 
ties of scene, this interest in life and human beings? ‘This irre- 
pressible longing for something purer than it finds around it, this 
thirsting for enduring happiness, and ideal good ? 

These are intimations of its immortal nature. They are so 
many voices proclaiming to the mother the imperishable wealth, 
and spiritual tendencies of the infant mind. They are the stirrings 
of the divine energy within, urging its way to the Eternal Power 
whence it came. Her child: is seeking the residence of its 
Father in Heaven; it is performing the work appointed it to do. 
Through discipline and trial, it is accumulating power to enter 
upon the manhood of its being, and to complete its nature. ‘To assist 
these tendencies in their upward progress, is the office of the mother. 

But there are other propensities, necessary to the child’s present 
existence, which, left unguarded, will degrade its nature. There 
are appetites and passions, which, in its simplicity and self-ignorance, 
require discipline and direction, or they may subvert the nobler 
nature and destroy its unity. — To bring the sensual nature in har- 
mony and accordance with the spiritual, is the great work of the 
mother. This unattained, all else is of little avail. The sacred 
depositories within will not have been entered for those preserva- 
tives which cherish, those affections which hallow, and those ener- 
gies which ennoble the soul. 

1. The child is endowed with senses, particularly vivid and ac- 
tive, and requiring appropriate culture, to fit them for their respec- 
tive offices. These connect him with the outward world, By 
these he holds communion with nature. Placed amid various 
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objects, and sustaining various relations to these, he needs some 
means of appreciating them, of deriving pleasure, and escaping 

in, from their influence. His senses discharge this office. 
Cio, colors, . proportion, vicissitude, are revealed to him by the 
sense of vision. By his ear he is apprised of sound. His sense 
of smell transmits the perception of odors. His taste is fitted to 
appreciate his food, and throughout his material frame is diffused 
the sense of touch, by which he is still further connected with out- 
ward things. The hand, in particular, is placed under his immedi- 
ate guidance, by which he is enabled more fully to appreciate 
objects within his reach. ‘To these means of communicating with 
nature is added the voice, connecting him with his kind by the 
faculty of speech ; and becoming the organ of sympathy and intelli- 
gence. By these avenues he is fitted to commune with nature, 
with others, and with himself. He is in possession of a common 
language, and is prepared for the acquisitions and endeavors of 
coming years. 

This connexion of the child with the external world, is the origin 
of knowledge and wisdom. Creation is placed before him, in 
which he is invited to view, as in a mirror, the images of beauty, 
of love, and of truth. 

“ the babe, 
In the dim newness of its being, feels 


The impulses of sublunary things, 
And all is wonder to the unpractised sense.” 


Science and art are dependent upon the activity and accuracy 
of the senses for their first truths, and knowledge and wisdom 
are based on this primal experience. The aid derived from 
the agency of the senses is rendered obvious, by reverting to 
the condition of those, who from infancy, have been deprived 
of their use. The deaf, the dumb, and the blind, are com- 
paratively shut out from the fields of philosophy. — By cher- 
ishing the senses, the child is prepared for acquisition; and it is 
the mother’s office to discipline and mature them by providing cir- 
cumstances and objects for appropriate observation. 

2. The child has appetites and passions. These form a new 
condition of his being, and require faithful discipline and direction. 
These faculties are designed for preservation and defence. Their 
office is personal. They have the individual only in charge. 
Like so many watchful sentinels, they are placed around the child’s 
being to contribute to its support, to guard it from danger, and sus- 
tain it in the time of trial. 

Though often operating against the better nature, they are still 
intended as aids to its advancement. Without these, the child’s 
progress would be dubious and unmeasured. The impulse within 
which urges him upward, would meet with no hindrance ; it would 
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find no incitements; and instead of attaining excellence, as now, 
through self-direction and self-preparation, he would not expe- 
rience and appreciate his nature and destiny ; there would be no 
measure, by which to estimate his progress, no means by which his 
virtue could be originated and disciplined. Like the brute, he 
would obey every impulse, as the way of excellence. It is by hav- 
ing an element of himself, placed under his guidance, that he is to 
acquire the power of self-direction, and to appreciate the conditions 
of his existence. It is this power of self-dominion, this ability to 
subject one portion of his nature to the control of another, that 
constitutes the trial of his virtue. It is the trial of self-discipline 
and of self-control, by which he is designed to rise to the glory of 
his being, becoming, in the end, an independent, self-moving crea- 
ture, acknowledging, at all times, the dictates of wisdom, and obe- 
dient to the voice of conscience. 

To gain this dominion over the lower nature, subjecting it to the 
guidance of the higher, is the great end of early influence ; and 
the mother is placed beside the child to aid him in attaining it. 
In his self-ignorance, she is to assist him by her maturer experience. 
When impelled by appetite and passion, she is to be near to re- 
store him to reason and tranquillity. In his weakness and want, she 
is to sustain him. If, in his ignorance, he fall, she is to raise and 
encourage him. If, in his knowledge, he triumph, she is to reward 
him by fixing in his mind the experience which he has attained in 
the conflict. She is to aid him, when he is too weak to aid him- 
self. She is to guide his tottering steps along the path, m which 
he is to ascend the eminence of self-knowledge, and, by faith in his 
author and experience, look down complacently on himself. With- 
out her aid, how weak is his nature! Without her assistance, how 
inevitably must he fall! Neglected by her, how great must be his 
degradation ! 

3. The child has affections. By these he enters upon a new 
condition of his being. He becomes connected with others. 
Emerging from the sphere of self in which the appetites and pas- 
sions confine him, he enters society. He is introduced into the 
more extended sphere of common charities, and kind offices. 
Sympathy is awakened in his bosom, and faith dawns in his expe- 
rience. He is led to regard the welfare and happiness of others. 
These faculties are the reverse of the appetites and passions ; and 
their cultivation and guidance devolve on the mother. The child’s 
happiness and purity depend on her faithful labors in reference to 
these. 

Without the affections, the child would have no means of com- 
municating with others adequate to the other conditions of his 
being. Surrounded by society, he would be alone. His outward 
nature, his appetites and passions, would open before him but a 
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part of the domain of intelligence, and wisdom. ‘The knowledge 
of his own mind, which he is to derive by entering into that of 
others, would be lost to him. ‘The laws of social and moral life 
would be mysterious and dark to him. ‘Though he might appre- 
ciate the works of the material universe, he could not rise to the 
vivid perception of their Author. Faith could not be enkindled in 
his bosom. He would be lost in antipathy and apathy. Nature 
and man would offer no analogies to vivify and inspirit his being. 

But, as a provision for the child, the mother is placed beside 
him, to reveal his affections, and save him from the abyss into 
which he would inevitably fall without her genial and protecting 
influence. She teaches him to love, by opening the fountains of 
affection within him, and fixing his heart on herself. She devel- 
opes the docility and faith of his nature, by ministering to his wants, 
and establishing within him a connected and uniform experience. 

4. The child has intellectual powers, designed to aid him in the 
acquisition of truth. ‘The senses are ministers in this sacred office ; 
inciting curiosity, observation inquiry, and preparing the way for 
the mental faculties to operate with ease and efficiency. The in- 
tellectual nature brings the child into the presence and perception 
of the Creator’s works: it enables him to descend into his own 
being : it measures and identifies his experience. By the mental 
faculties he extends his inquiries into the past, contemplates the 
present, anticipates the future, collects, compares, discriminates, 
combines, judges, reasons, infers, and verifies. By the culture 
and discipline of these he is to be elevated above local and narrow 
views, his mind is to be generalized, and he is to be connected 
with nature, with man, and with himself. He is to experience his 
mental being, and apply and guide it, He is to become a light to 
his own feet, and a lamp to his own paths: commencing his intel- 
lectual work on surrounding nature, inquiring into the new and 
mysterious things without and within him, and ascending, by a 
gradual and faithful progress, to the knowledge of the laws of the 
universe, and the recognition and love of its Author. 

It is in this way that Providence, uninterrupted in its benign 
course, is accomplishing its silent, unseen, unconscious, though un- 
erring work on the human being, conducting the infant mind, 
through the vicissitudes of experience, and thus expanding it, at 
last, into the fulness and consummation of a spiritual existence. 
And the mother is placed beside the child to coéperate with Provi- 
dence, guiding him in the way of all truth, lest his faculties fasten 
on error, and degrade the whole being ; lest they become a power 
to destroy, rather than to save. 

5. The child has moral powers, which reveal to him his duty ; 
which impress upon him the sense of responsibility. Conscience, 
if preserved and rectified, by divine truth, speaks to him in a voice 
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of authority, revealing to him the laws of rectitude, and their ac- 
companying rewards and punishments. It is this which is designed 
to preside over his whole nature, and preserve its unity and purity. 
It is this which is to impart self-intelligence, with all its transcend- 
ent attainments. By the appropriate culture of this, the child opens 
within, the fountains of wisdom, and tests and verifies every ex- 
perience. By this he operates on the will, purifies and determines 
motives, and establishes a tribunal in the depths of the soul. 

It is here that maternal influence is perpetually needed ; for, 
however cultivated the affections and intellect, the want of an ac- 
tive and an accurate conscience, will dim the perfection of the whole 
being. During the reign of the appetites and passions, it is the 
mother’s influence that is chiefly to sustain the child in the path of 
rectitude, and keep the “still small voice of conscience,” from being 
stilled and overpowered. 

6. The child has spiritual faculties, to exalt him beyond the 
present and seen, into the ideal and future. These are the reach- 
ing forth of the mind for something purer and holier than it finds 
around it; the elements of faith, and hope, and devotion. Piety 
springs from this source. By the activity of these the child is led 
to appreciate and experience the truths of revelation, and to repose 
on the promises and love of the Saviour. By these he is led, in 
due time, to the altars of religion, and the worship of his Author. 
There the mother’s aid is still required. Without cherishing the 
faith of her child, she cannot hope for its future happiness, nor con- 
fide in its safety. 

The development of all these powers in unity is necessary to 
the happiness and strength of the juvenile being. Education is false 
to the child unless it provide for the whole nature and coéperate with 
Providence in its consentaneous expansion. As subordinate agents, 
the human faculties stand around that mysterious energy within, to 
minister to its wants, to defend it from danger, connect it with 
society, enrich its mind with ideas, guide it in the path of rectitude, 
and conduct it ‘to excellence, and heaven. From the appropriate 
assistance of each in this mutual work, results the symmetry, unity 
and completeness of character in the adult. And this noble work 
is entrusted to the mother, during the infancy of humanity. 

Such is the nature of the being on whom she is called to act in 
direct succession from the Deity. Such are the faculties committed 
to her for nurture and guidance. Such the end and purpose of 
her endeavors. Her office has its cares, and anxieties, but like all 
noble trusts, it has, too, its pleasures and rewards, when faithfully 
and freely discharged. 

The performance of such exalted duties implies the possession 
of much knowledge on the part of the mother. But this is attain- 
ed by the simplest means. Nature has adapted her being to her 
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condition. Knowledge lies in her deep and intuitive sympathies 
with her infant. Let her observe and study her child. A true 
interest and confidence in the young mind, will in due time lead 
her to the knowledge she seeks. By putting it beyond the power 
of others essentially to teach her, Providence designs she should 
learn from herself. ‘The depths of her own being are rich in stores 
for her child; her child is rich in itself.—The field of maternal 
duty is to all, at first, but an uncultivated waste ; and those who 
have labored long in it, have as yet attained but little skill to assist 
those who are entering it. The aid which such can give lies 
chiefly in pointing out what the mother should avoid, in encoura- 
ging her endeavors, in cautioning her not to injure the being of her 
child. It is chiefly through her own observation, experience, and 
patience, that success is to be achieved. 

Books may, indeed, aid ; the counsels of others may assist ; but 
unless these are wrought up in her own experience, they will be of 
little avail. Others may labor ; others may study; but not as sub- 
stitutes for her own labor and study. Her office is personal ; it al- 
lows no substitute; no hinting; no borrowed wisdom. The little 
veing committed to her is a living volume, spread open before her, 
in which she is invited to study, and learn for herself. Her child 
is before her ; it sets out, of itself, in the course assigned it. Let her 
observe its primal efforts, codperate with their intimations, and thus 
assist it in finding the residence prepared for it above. By de- 
pendence on the promises of faith she may attain this divine result. 

Let the mother, then, never despair of her influence. Let her 
do what she can for her child, and Jet her not assume what she 
cannot do, till she has tried. In her endeavors, she may find 
powers revealed to her, of which she was before unconscious ; in- 
terests and joys of which she before formed no adequate ideas. If 
cares and obstacles check her course, let her not regard them as 
insurmountable, but still yield faithful obedience to the impelling 
sentiment within her, till it shall conduct her beyond the sphere of 
doubts and difficulties to that of faith and tranquillity, to the reward 
of maternal love, in the advancement of her child to virtue and 
truth. 
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Art. Il]. — Femate Coutiece ts New Grenapa. 
[For the Annals of Education. ]} 


[We have for two years solicited communications on the subject of female educa- 
tion, almost in vain. We are happy to begin a new year with an article so inter- 
esting as the following ; and owe many thanks to the kindness of friends who have 
furnished it. We hope it will call forth others on this topic which we early pre- 
sented as one of the most important within the sphere of our labors. — Ep.] 


Tue following Essay, translated from the Spanish, by an untiring 
friend to the emancipation of the human mind, will undoubtedly be 
perused with interest. ‘The sentiments on the subject of Female 
Education are highly creditable to a race long accustomed to regard 
with reverence the systems of monastic instruction.—It is a sin- 
gular fact, that the Continent of South America, for ages immersed 
in darkness, should exhibit to the world, the first example of the 
establishment of a college for females. — Many nations have taken 
the lead of New Grenada in the bloody purchase of Liberty, yet 
while they gave the laurel to their sons,—forgot that their daugh- 
ters also, might aid in its preservation. 

Ancient Greece was a worshipper of Liberty, but she believed 
that the sex most deficient in physical force, had no agency in 
modifying national character. If her Philosophy discovered that 
knowledge was power, it failed in imparting that power to those who 
moulded the whole mass of mind, in its first formation. Other 
climes have equally erred in their appropriation of the influence of 
a sex, to whem Nature has given a feeble hand, but a strong heart. 
Even in our own land, where Freedom so early erected her firmest 
altar, — intellectual culture was too long déalt out to woman with 
a sparing hand. 

We cheerfully accord the praise of this preéminence to our 
brethren of New Grenada. — May their liberality to those who 
stamp on the melting wax of infancy the deathless seal for good or 
evil, receive high reward when the elements of their national char- 
acter, gathering from the chaos of oppression, shall be consolidated 
in brightness, and beauty, and enduring power. 


L. H. S. 


EDUCATION IN NEW GRENADA. 
[Translated from the Government Gazette of June 24, 1832.] 


In consequence of the injurious system pursued by the mother 
country towards her ancient colonies, the education of the fair sex 
has been to such an extent neglected by us, that even until within a 
few years it was an extraordinary thing to meet a woman possessing 
any knowledge of geography, history, drawing, or any otheg of 
those sciences or arts to which their condition would allow them to 
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devote themselves. The ignorance or the malice of our ancient 
masiers led them to see in women only inferior beings, destined to 
serve them in their houses, like hired domestics ; and we, who have 
been educated in their customs, and are heirs of their prejudices, have 
imitated their example. The shout of independence, which exci- 
ted in the breasts of Colombians all noble sentiments, awakened 
some philanthropists, it is true, to dedicate themselves to the im- 

rovement of the condition of this important portion of society. 

heir interest and care have produced some good effects ; and the 
relations of the two sexes are now established in a manner better 
worthy of both. 

The beams which enlightened our horizon through the smoke of 
cannon and the horrors of a disastrous war, taught fathers of fami- 
lies their duties ; and for some years the female part of our youth 
have been treated more as they ought to be. Private persons 
however, who are obliged to depend on their own resources, can 
do very little to produce a complete result, unless assisted by pub- 
lic authority. We therefore see that almost all the establishments 
devoted to the education of females have become extinct soon after 
their foundation, and those only have continued to exist which 
offered fewer advantages: we mean the schools under the care of 
nuns. 

Ideas communicated in early life, are those which most power- 
fully influence the lot of individuals ; and if those received during 
the tender years are opposed to those which should guide in cir- 
cumstances which are likely to occur in life, they will prove the 
cause of innumerable evils. The retirement of cloisters, the habits 
which are there acquired, render a female, who might become the 
delight oS a husband and family, a melancholy, forbidding indivi- 
dual, disgusting by her manners those who may be attracted by 
her countenance. Accustomed to hear the world spoken against, 
and to see it painted worse than it is, she perceives nothing in so- 
ciety but immorality and disorder. She is scandalized by every- 
thing, everything appears evil, and none can obtain access to her 
but hypocrites, who often deceive her by professions of virtue, and 
render her miserable. 

The most natural destiny which the Creator has assigned to 
women, is the care of children in their early years. They ought 
therefore to be chiefly instructed how to become good mothers. 
But how are those ever to learn their duties, who, having taken a 
vow never to become mothers, can have no stimulus to study them ? 
It generally happens, that the inexperienced young girls, accustom- 
ed to regard their preceptresses as oracles, and attached to what 
they see them do, incline toa monastic life, which is carefully 
represented to them as the happiest ; and resolve, with little judg- 
ment or foresight, to shut themselves forever in a cloister, to live 
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for the future, lost to their families, lost to society, and lost to 
themselves, because they become victims of despair and regret. It 
is easy to resolve upon anything in our tender years, but it is diffi- 
cult to foresee the results to which we expose ourselves. It is 
easy to incline towards anything of which we have an example 
constantly before us; and very difficult to divest ourselves of ideas 
communicated by those entrusted with our instruction. To this 
are to be traced the many misfortunes which have befallen multi- 
tudes of persons, who, by hasty determinations, have adopted a 
course of life which has proved the source of constant trials, when 
a social disposition begins to be felt, when the first fervid attachment 
to a supposed call from Heaven has passed, when natural feelings 
come strongly into operation, and when the consideration that 
these evils are remediless must present itself most powerfully ; for 
the imagination is then most active, and is able, in solitude, to 
exercise itself with all its force. 

Let us not, for these remarks, be accused of attacking the monastie 
life, nor of a design to destroy it. When the religious profession 
has been made in mature years, and ata time when the individual by 
conviction, and self-knowledge, is fitted to reflect without danger on 
her own fate, and feels in her heart a desire to live secluded from 
her species, then the retirement of convents, and the privation of 
society may render her happy; then she may be sure that regrets 
will not devour her peace, and that she will be able to render to 
the Omnipotent, with a pure and holy heart, the homage of her 
devotion and liberty. 

But let us return to the main point of our remarks. The gov- 
ernment, convinced of the powerful influence which women exer- 
cise on national happiness, have passed a decree, which we publish- 
ed in our last number, founding in this city a college for the educa- 
tion of girls, in which they are to be taught their domestic duties, 
the principles of Christian morals, and those sciences and arts which 
are most useful tothem. ‘This is the first step which has been 
taken on this road. The nation will thank them, and will hereafter 
enjoy the fruits of this beneficent measure. In this city, chiefly, 
has been observed the want of an institution like that of which we 
speak ; and our promising female youth grew up without any more 
cultivation than they could derive from the careful solicitude of 
their parents, in those families whose fortunes and _ intelligence 
would permit any to be given. But in those in which the 
want of means, or prejudice, prevented them from obtaining teach- 
ers, and attending to subjects reported to be foreign to the fair sex, 
things have remained the same as under our predecessors. 

It has been very common to stigmatize a woman possessed of 
any knowledge ; and a Bachillera, as such an one has been called, 
was the object of general animadversion. Having been always 
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satisfied with physical perfections, we have disregarded the moral 
part. Thus it has often happened, that a young man of talents, 
with a wife possessing some information, will pass some time very 
happily, devoted for a few years, to admiring her ; and afterwards, 
when the effacing hand of time has destroyed the attractions by 
which he was captivated, he has fallen into despair, for want of 
some more permanent charms. In no person ought we to seek 
for more qualities to recommend her, than in one with whom we 
are to live always, and from whom we cannot separate ourselves 
without introducing disorder and corruption. It is therefore incon- 
ceivable how we have been so blind that we have not yet learned 
what benefits we might secure to ourselves, by affording the fair 
sex such an education as will render them more agreeable and more 
worthy of our regard. Fortunately the talents and sound judgment 
of our young women have, in some degree, made amends for our 
neglect ; and the love of reading, which distinguishes all women, 
particularly those of this city, has to some extent filled the vacuum 
left by all the governors of our country. There have been some 
individuals who have made exertions for themselves or their friends ; 
and we have now the happiness to perceive, that they are able to 
take a share in those social relations, which was formerly denied to 
uneducated beauty, without manners or culture. ‘That proverb of 
the Spaniards, that “ women are not wanted to defend logical con- 
clusions,” is now regarded as it deserves ; and every sensible man, 
who wishes to provide for his future happiness, seeks not for a 
wife on whom he may merely recreate his eyes, but one with whom 
he can hold intellectual converse, share his trials, and live like a 
rational and immortal being. 

We therefore applaud, as we ought, the decree to which we 
have referred ; and hope that this first establishment, may be the 
predecessors of others, in different parts of the Republic. 


Art. IV.—On tue sest Motives 1x Epvucation. 
By Miss C. E. Beecuer. 


[We have solicited from several Educators an account of their experience in 
regard to the evils of emulation, and the comparative influence of other motives. 
We are much obliged by the following reply, from one well known to our read- 
ers; and we hope that others will not withhold the facts observed by them ona 
question which all admit to be highly important.] 


Newport, Sepr. 8th, 1832. 


Mr Woopsripce, — You write to request a statement of my 
experience on the subject of emulation. Your first inquiry is; 
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*¢ Have you seen any bad effects from the principle of emulation, 
and what are they?”’ In reply to this I would state, that when I 
first commenced the duties of an instructor, I was entirely persuaded 
of the propriety of employing this principle in stimulating to ex- 
ertion, and convinced that I never could succeed without its aid. 
[ felt that it involved evils, but that they were necessary evils, such 
as were always to be expected with whatever is good. 

Lest my remarks should be misunderstood, for want of a distinct 
notion of what I mean by employing the principle of emulation, I 
would state that I mean all methods of exciting others to exertion 
by rewards and punishment based on comparative excellence. It is 
giving rewards to those who are decided to be better than their 
companions, in any of those particulars for which rewards are 
offered. The following are some of the evils I have experienced. 

In reference to those who are most affected by it, this kind of 
stimulus often produces too high a degree of excitement. ‘There 
are always, in every collection of youth, some who are naturally 
more desirous of admiration and esteem than others —a class of 
minds usually denominated ambitious. Such need to have this 
tendency repressed, instead of strengthened. ‘They need to form 
a habit of acting from higher motives. 

Yet these are the very ones who inevitably are most affected by 
the appeals to the principle of emulation. Such minds I have 
sometimes observed to be so much influenced that all other mo- 
tives seemed for the time being to lose their influence ; and this, too, 
in circumstances where the ordinary class of minds would be but 
little affected. 

Another difficulty has been experienced in the limited extent to 
which this method of exciting can reach. I have never been able 
to devise any method by which the indolent, unambitious, timid, 
and dull pupils, (those who certainly most need stimulus) could be 
reached. Emulation always affects those the most, who least need 
excitement, and leaves unaffected, those who most require it. A 
third evil is, that it renders those who come under the influence of 
this principle, ess susceptible of better influence. 1 have ever found 
that children form habits in this particular. If a child is wont to 
have appeals made to his affections and to his conscience, he forms 
a habit of acting on these principles — if, on the contrary, appeals 
are made to ambitious motives, he forms a habit of acting under 
their influence. 

A fourth evil has been, the envy, jealousy, suspicion, and tempta- 
tion to deceit which always have ie experienced, to a greater or 
less degree. Unwearied efforts have been made to counteract and 
prevent such evils. But they always have existed, and in an 
exact proportion to the degree in which this kind of stimulus has 
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been applied ; and whatever others may be able to effect, years of 
experience have taught me to despair of disconnecting such evils 
with this kind of excitement. 

At the same time, there will always be a sense of tnustice, and 
a feeling of distrust and alienation called forth towards the teachers 
who decide the relative merits of competitors. It is impossible so 
to adjust rules and accounts, that there will never be occasion to sus- 
pect partiality. ‘Teachers and pupils will never form exactly the 
same opinions in all given cases, at the time the decisions of rewards 
are made. There will always be occasions of suspicion and complaint. 
I never yet so succeeded, on such occasions, as that these evils were 
not to a greater or less extent the inevitable result, and yet the 
most unwearied pains have been taken to impress the pupils with 
correct views of their duty on such occasions, as well as to give 
them no just cause for such complaints. ‘Those pupils who are 
too magnanimous to feel personally injured, are the ones who feel 
most sensitive to any apparent injustice to their friends. 

The last evil | would mention is that sacrifice of the moral in- 
terest to the intellectual, which is involved in the use of this prin- 
ciple. 

The great object of education is to form the disposition, 
habits, and conscience, and the mere acquisition of knowledge is 
but a minor consideration. All the benefits 1 have ever discovered 
in employing this principle, have been in reference to intellectual 
improvement. The ert/s have had amuch more important and ex- 
tensive range, for which nothing can be an equivalent, when moral 
are placed before intellectual benefits. ‘These are the evils 1 have 
actually found from experience. How much they have resulted 
from the defective nature of the principle itself, and how much 
from the want of judgment i in employing it, it is not for me to de- 
cide. I can only say that it has been a prominent object of interest, 
to purify it from evils and make it only good, and that after years 
of trial I have felt bound to banish it entirely as a dangerous and 
needless principle in education. 

Your second inquiry is, “‘ Have you found other motives equally 
efficient, and what are they 7 

In reply to this I would say, that I have been able to secure 
motives not only equally, but much more efficient, in reference to 
all the objects to be gained in education. 

Among these I would first mention, 

Personal influence. If the esteem, the affection, and the con- 
fidence of pupils can be gained, a great amount of motive is placed 
at the command of a teacher. A desire to please, the fear of 
grieving a sincere friend, the apprehension of a loss of confidence and 
affection, the fear of remonstrance from one who is respected and 
esteemed, have very great weight in all such cases. It is only 
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needful to convince the pupil that a teacher is really a sincere 
friend, is worthy of respect and esteem, and is faithful in observ- 
ing and recording deficiencies, to secure an influence which is al- 
ways salutary, and never injurious. In this connection, however, I 
would remark, that commendation for improvement needs to be 
practised much more frequently than reproof for deficiency. Hope 
and encouragement is a better tonic than fear and reproof. 

A second method is by habitual appeals to the Bible as 
the rule of rectitude, and to conscience as the judge. It is 
certainly a fact that persevering in such a practice will strengthen 
the influence of conscience, and sometimes almost make one when 
it has seemed well nigh extinct. A child who is constantly treated 
as if it was expected he should act with reference to the true rule 
of duty, and in obedience to conscience, will gradually acquire a 
habit of thus acting. 

A third method is by cultivating a love of knowledge for its 
own sake (that is, for the pleasure it imparts), and also for the sake 
of the increased good it will enable us to do to our fellow beings. 
Children can be made to feel the excellence of living to do good, 
and can be interested in acquiring knowledge, with this object in 
view. 

A fourth method has been by efforts to form a correct public 
sentiment in school, so that it shall be unpopular to do wrong. If 
this can be done it brings a strong influence over every member of 
the community, and operates beneficially, and without any re-act- 
ing evils. ‘This is accomplished by impressing these responsibilities 
in this respect on the school in general, and on the most influential 
pupils, in particular; and in confiding in them, and instructing 
them how to aid their teachers, in thus benefiting their companions. 

Another method is by appeals to parental influence and that of 
other friends, ‘This is accomplished by transmitting frequent ac- 
counts, both of deficiencies and of improvement, to the friends of the 
pupils. The certainty that those they love, are watching all their 
course, and will certainly know both when they are negligent and 
when they improve, has a constant and only useful influence. 

The last method I will mention, and the most certain and perma- 
nent, is by cultivating in the pupils a sense of obligation to God, of his 
constant inspection, and of his interest in all their concerns. This 
is a principle which gains strength the more it is appealed to, and 
is of course good and only good in its operation. 

These are the principles upon which I have chiefly depended, 
during the last three or four years of my experience as a teacher. 
Every year has added to my conviction of their efficacy, and every 
year has increased my satisfaction that the principle of emulation 
which has caused me so much perplexity and trouble, has been 
banished with no consequent evil and much increase of good. 
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If my experience can be of any use in settling a question of such 
paramount interest, it will be a matter of real satisfaction — and, 
whatever you find in this statement which in your judgment is cal- 
culated to this end, is at your service. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. E. Berecuer. 





Arr. V.—Own tHe Sports or CuHILpREN. 


Mr Eprror, — A most interesting discussion took place during 
the last session of the American Institute in Boston, on the propriety 
of a teacher’s joining in the sports of his pupils. It seemed to be 
the prevailing opinion that much depends on the particular charac- 
ter and temper of the teacher; that while many teachers can se- 
cure and preserve a proper respect from their pupils ; and yet join 
in their sports, and be on the most intimate and familiar terms with 
them, others of different character, would, by a similar course, lose 
their confidence entirely. During the discussion, an experienced 
instructor remarked that the sports of children, such as running, 
playing at ball, skating, &c, were all appropriate, and most teachers 
would probably find it useful to join in them. But he added that 
something more than this might be effected during a part, at least, 
of the time usually devoted to these sports. He had been in the 
habit of going into the fields with his pupils, to search for minerals, 
plants, insects, flowers, &c. Sometimes he had taken them to some 
brook, river, mountain, or pond. Suppose it were a stream ; — his 
pupils were required perhaps to imagine it to be the St Lawrence ; 
then to locate the city of Quebec, and actually proceed to build its 
walls in miniature, divide it into the upper and lower town, &c. 
This was verifying their knowledge of the geography of the place. 
But much of history, too, might be verified inthe same way. Here, 
they would say, are the heights of Abraham ; here Gen. Wolfe, with 
his army ascended — and here he fell. Other facts, historical and 
geographical, could easily be elicited. — He thought it highly im- 
portant to employ the pupils of our common schools, generally, in 
some such useful sports, at least, a part of the time. — His remarks 
were highly interesting, and deserving of the serious consideration 
of all who have the care of children. 

T could not avoid the reflection, however, that there is danger 
of carrying this matter too far. For one, 1 am fully persuaded 
that although few pupils actually study too much, yet by far the 
majority are confined to their rooms and their benches too long, by 
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one half. ¥f they are to be kept in the school room six or eight 
hours daily — to get lessons, or pretend to get them at home be- 
sides — and if, in addition to all this, the hours usually allotted to 
active, vigorous exercise are to be spent in these half active em- 
ployments of the body, I cannot help thinking that health must 
soon suffer. 

If four hours were allowed to active athletic exercises, either 
agricultural, mechanical, or gymnastic, or all of them ; two to study 
in the fields, or woods, as was proposed by the teacher above men- 
tioned ; and only four devoted to the study of books, I think sever- 
al points would be much more effectually secured than they are at 
present. 

1. Less of the time devoted to books would be spent in listlessness 
than now. Instead of being regarded as mere drudgery, applica- 
tion would be a pleasure, and habits of attention would be secured 
with little difficulty. It is not desirable, in my opinion, to make 
everything sport. ‘There must be attention; there must be habits 
of application ; these all cost effort, and effort will be more or less 
painful. Such is the state of the world and of human nature, that 
real progress is almost always against, seldom with the current. 

2, In this way, time: would be left for two hours? study in the 
fields, the play ground, or the garden; or elsewhere in the open 
air. This, after four hours of hard study, would be pleasant ; and 
might, in a measure, serve as an amusement, or a healthful phy- 
sical exercise. It is probable that two hours in the school room in 
each half day, followed by one in the field or shade, as above, 
would be far better than to study hard four hours in succession ; 
unless the hours of study were in the morning 

3. Six hours spent in this manner, would. I think be sufficient 
for one day, and the rest of the time might be devoted to produc- 
tive physical exercises. I say productive ; but explanation is here 
necessary, because the term has in my view, been often abused. 

Agriculture and horticulture, as they are carried on in the open 
air, have some advantages over the mechanical employments ; but 
I regard all of these as indispensable to every school. If the tools 
and implements of mechanics and husbandry are adapted to the 
size, age, and strength of the pupils, their labors may be directed 
to the construction of something useful — and even without diree- 
tion, their ingenuity would suggest to them the idea of making many 
things, which would be serviceable. Thus their labors would be 
productive, in the narrow sense of the term. But this is not all. 
The labor bestowed by the cultivator of the soil with reference 
to an immediate crop, merely, must never be regarded as the only 
effort which is productive. If he remove the rocks, clear up the 
hedges, improve the fences, devise means to secure the soil from 
damage, excessive rains, &c, &c ;— all this labor, as it is a work 
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of preparation for the future, is productive, in the appropriate sense 
of the term, although he may not, for a single year, reap much if 
any additional corn, grain, or fruit. This is perfectly obvious, and 
will doubtless be admitted. So the labor of plodding through 
Latin or Mathematics may at first view seem to be lost labor, because 
the fruits do not appear in clusters at once. But every one knows, 
at least every one acquainted with the human mind, that as a 
work of mental discipline —a work of preparation — much of this 
very labor is, prospectively, as productive as any to which the 
student can possibly be called. 

Now it is also true that much of the physical exercise which 
youth demand, may appear to the superficial observer unproduc- 
tive, and even useless. Perhaps he sees a boy devote half an hour 
to what have often been called gymnastic exercises. “ What,” says 
he, “ is the use of all this? Nothing is gained by it. Let the boy 
be put into the field or garden, and his muscular effort might be turned 
to some good account. Away with your gymnastics. The best 
gymnastics are the plough, the boe, the spade and the scythe.” 

But these are mistaken views. Whatever exercises are indis- 
pensable to complete muscular and organic development are as use- 
ful in the result, and as truly productive, as any other. Is not the 
perfect and harmonious development of every mental faculty indis- 
pensable? And without this is not man ina certain sense, what he 
has sometimes been called, — a monster? But are not mind and 
heart dependent, to a very great extent, upon physical development ! 
If any portion of the physical structure be imperfectly developed, 
is not even the body imperfect? How much more then, that in- 
tellect, and those moral sentiments, which are so dependent upon 
the body, and of which the latter is the appointed vehicle ! 

Who then shall say that any physical exercise which tends to 
improve this companion or vehicle of mind and soul, is unproduc- 
tive? And is it not even our duty to study to improve our bodies 
to the highest pitch, not only for the sake of beauty and symmetry 
and health and enjoyment, but for the sake of the immortal mind 
and heart ? 

It is in this view that [ have been pained to hear gymnastics de- 
nounced by those who are unwilling, like the husbandman, to wait 
patiently for results — “the early and the latter rain ;” or who are 
more or less ignorant on the subject, or perhaps prejudiced. [ct is 
a narrow sighted being that will not make a single manly effort to 
see more than“ the nearest link in the great chain” of cause and 
effect ; — that will not plant or sow unless he can reap in the next 
hour. 

By productive exercise, then, it will be seen that I mean agricul- 
ture, and horticulture and mechanics ;— and not only these, but 
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much More. Whatever promotes the present, or paves the way for 
future vigor of body, and consequently of mind, is eminently produc- 
tive. I do not believe that any of the ordinary employments of 
life, as labor is now divided, will ever completely effect this: and 
consequently other exercises appear to me indicated. 

Here I shall be asked whether the great Educator did not know 
what was necessary to the complete physical, intellectual and 
moral development of the first pair, and whether this was not effect- 
ed by manual labor merely. I answer, we do not know; nor is 
the argument which the objector would draw from an answer or 
decision, of any weight. Our condition now is very different from 
theirs at that time, individually and socially ; so that there is no 
propriety in arguing from one to the other. 

These thoughts on productive labor may seem to many like a 
long digression, Mr Editor, but it appears to me otherwise ; and 
the course of remarks was intended with a principal reference to 
this subject. But there is one more point to be considered still. 

One of the strongest reasons why a teacher should join in the 
sports of his pupils is, that he may not only turn them to their 
physical and intellectual advantage, but that he may moralize them. 
There is no place where ateacher may better study the characters 
of his pupils than in the play ground, the gymnasium, the field and 
the garden. Here they seldom act a borrowed part ; they are more 
nearly what they seein to be. By his example, by his looks, by 
his words, — by other means, — should these become necessary, 
may he mould their characters more truly, more thoroughly, more 
permanently, than by any, or even, as I was going to say, by all 
other means put together. 

It is often said that an instructor may get along in this manner 
for the time, but those pupils who have been accustomed to re- 
gard the teacher as an equal at school, can never in after life, en- 
tertain a proper respect for him; and will be unavoidably compelled 
to look upon him as a mere companion. But facts speak quite a 
different language ; and on the contrary I am fully convinced, that 
children can never entertain a PROPER respect for any person whom 
— not first regarded as a friend. 

here are some minor reasons why teachers ought to join in the 
sports of their pupils. One is, it blends childhood with maturity, 
and probably improves the character — possibly the health of both 
parties ; but especially of the teacher. Again it brings the teacher 
on the spot, and renders him an eyewitness to many little scenes 
for a knowledge of which, if it were deemed indispensable, he would 
otherwise often be compelled to depend on interested, prejudiced, 
sometimes malicious informers. 

But I have no time to enlarge. If these brief hints on a sub- 
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ject which, in my view, ranks among the first in point of importance, 
should be worthy of a place in the “ Annals,” whose columns [ 
understand are open to different views on instruction and education, 
you are at liberty, Mr Editor, to insert them, or any part of them. 
Yours truly, 
A Common Scuoon Tracuer. 





Art. VI. — Practicat Lessons on ReEapine. 


Records of an Experiment in teaching Reading and Spelling. 
By J. L. Parkuursr. 


[No practical lesson is of greater value than a record of experiments, with al! 
their difficulties and failures, as well as their successful results. In this view we 
present our readers with an extract from the experiments which gave rise to the 
**Primer” of Mr Parkhurst—one of the most interesting we know, — with 
which we have been favored by the author.] 


Mr Wooperinee. — In compliance with your request, some time since 
communicated, I will now endeavor to furnish a detailed account of the 
manner in which I was led to the method of spelling which I describe in 
my “ First Lessons.” I believe, however, it will be impossible to do this, 
without including, at the same time, the method of teaching a child to 
read, Between the intellectual operations, required in the two exercises of 
reading and spelling, there is probably less difference, than is commonly 
imagined. The faculty of reading consists in having the written characters, 
which are perceived by the eye, suggest to the mind those vocal sounds 
which they represent. In spelling, this provess is exactly reversed. The 
vocal sounds or words, which are addressed to the ear, must suggest to 
the mind the written characters by which they are represented. The 
process, in each case, depends on what is termed the association or sug- 
gestion of ideas. The two exercises of reading and spelling ought to be 
taught together, as each is a help to the other: spelling conduces to accu- 
racy in reading, and reading facilitates the difficult operation of spelling. 
Whatever remarks I have to offer, in explanation of my method of teach- 
ing, or in illustration of its peculiar advantages, will be best understood 
after giving an account of the method itself. 1 am far from imagining 
that this method is the best possible one; but I am confident it is supe- 
rior to any other that has come to my knowledge. 

I beeame convinced, many years ago, that the common method of teach- 
ing children to read and spell, was a very injudicious one. It was then 
customary, — and I fear it is still so in many schools, —to keep children 
a long time in reading and spelling columns of words, before they were 
allowed to read sentences. My oldest child was taught to read about 
nine years ago, without making any use of more than one or two pages in 
the Spelling-Book. From this he learned a part of the abs, and some of 
the easiest and most familiar of the words, composed of three letters. 
He was then taught both to read and spell the most simple and intelligi- 
ble sentences that could be selected from Barbauld’s Lessons and else- 
where. His progress was rapid, and was delightful, both to himself and 
his teacher. The perusal of Edgeworth had previously convinced me, 
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however, that his method of teaching children to read, was still better; 
but I supposed, that in order to teach a child to read without his having 
learned the names of the letters, it was necessary to have a book marked in 
the manner which he describes ;* and the expense of getting a book print- 
ed on this plan, prevented me from making a trial of his method at that 
time. In the course oftwo or three years, however, I became convinced, 
that the evils arising from connecting the names of the letters with the 
process of reading and spelling, might be avoided in a way more simple 
and direct than his. How far 1 was indebted for this to my own reflection 
and how far to the Journal of Education and Worcester’s Primer, I am 
unable to recollect. 

My first experiment on this plan, was tried in 1827; and its success 
was as great as I could expect, in the unfavorable circumstances in 
which it was tried, and the short time it was continued. In 1829, 1 
had an opportunity to repeat the experiment in circumstances which 
were much more favorable. I now carefully noticed its operation and 
marked its results from day to day. The subject of this experiment 
was a child, who had never learned to read at all, not even to distinguish 
a letter of the alphabet. I considered him as being rather slow to learn ; 
but his subsequent improvement has taught me, that “ slowness” is not 
exactly synonymous with “dulness.” Clearness of view, certainty of 
knowledge, and accuracy of discrimination, are much more important to 
a pupil, than quickness of apprehension. As the child, above referred to, 
belonged to my own family, and as I considered the experiment an impor- 
tant one, I used every precaution to secure the process from being dis- 
turbed by any counteracting influences. He was 4 years and 5 months old 
the day | began to teach him. I wrote an account, from day to day, of 
my method of teaching and his progress in learning ; and though I some- 
times failed in skill, and saw reason, from time to time, to modify my 
method, yet perhaps the most satisfactory course will be, to let the ac- 
count I am now to give, consist chiefly of extracts from the diary which I 
then kept. 

“Aug. 1,1829. I have this day begun to teach Henry to read. He has 
learned, today, to read a man, a rat, a hat, a dog, in Worcester’s Primer, 
Lesson I. I have concealed all the words in capitals, by sticking on pieces 
of paper with gum-arabic. I first showed him the picture of a man, — 
having covered, with a loose paper, all the other pictures and correspond- 
ing words, asked him what it was; and, when he said, ‘ A man,’ J point- 
ed, with my penknife, to the opposite words, and said, ‘That is a man 
too: that little word is a, and that great word is man. When you see 
those words, you must say a man;—that is the way to read.’ Then 
immediately pointing to the picture, I asked, ‘What is that?’ and to the 
words, ‘What is that?’ And when he called them right, I let him take 
the knife, and say a man slowly, pointing to each word as he pronounced 
it. Then slipping down the covering, so as to let him see the next pic- 
ture and corresponding word, I asked, ‘ What is that ?’ He said, ‘ Pussey.” 
[told him to say a cat. Then, pointing to the first picture, ‘What is 
that?’ *A man.’ Pointing to the opposite words, ‘What is that?’‘A 
man.’ Pointing to the second picture, ‘What is that?’ ‘A cat.’ 
Pointing to the opposite words,‘ What is that?’ ‘A man.’ ‘No! @ 
cat: this isa cat.’ Then, on my repeating the four questions in the same 
order, he answered correctly. And then,on my covering the pictures, and 
showing him the words alone, he read them correctly. And then, on my 


*See “ Practical Education,” Vol. I. Chap. 2. 
VOL, III. — No. I. 4 
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covering the pictures and cither of the words, he read the other correctly. 
All this was done in so short a time, (in less than ten minutes, I think,) 
that contrary to my original intention, | proceeded to teach him to read 
a hat, and then a dog, in the same method. My impression is, that he 
was able to tell either of the four words, when the other three and all the 
pictures were covered, in less than fifteen minutes from the commence- 
ment of the exercise. I was so astonished and delighted, however, that 
my ideas of time may not have been very accurate. 

‘‘T have heard him read the page several times since ; and I have found, 
that unless the lesson had been soon and often repeated, what was so 
easily learned, would have been as easily forgotten. I believe, however, 
he knows all the words perfectly now, excepting that the words hat and 
cat being so similar, he sometimes mistakes the one for the other. I just 
now went over the words, several times, continually shifting the order, 
and he made but a single error, near the commencement of the exercise. 
I found him, in the early part of the day, disposed to avail himself of the 
local situation to assist him in reading. He would say, ‘4 man is up 
there, and a dog is down here.’ Tocut off this resource, I provided a 
piece of paper, once and a halfas long as the page, with a rectangular 
opening on one side, through which he could see each word, without 
being able to see any other word or picture, or to judge on what part of 
the page the word which he sees is situated.” 

On the same day, | commenced with Henry another course of instruc- 


tion, entirely independent of the preceding. Having put an alphabet of 


the Roman small letters on pasteboard, and cut them up into tickets, I 
took the letters o and b, and placing them side by side, taught him to call 
it ob. The method of teaching, of which this was the first step, I shal! 
denominate the ticket system; the peculiar advantages and disadvantages 
of which, will be shown in their proper place. 

“ Jug. 3. He yesterday learned toread a hog, a boy, a cup, a rat, a pin: 
and has to day become able to read the nine words on the opposite page. 
These are the words previously learned, but are arranged in a different 
order, without the pictures, and in a much smaller type. ‘The smallness 
of the type occasioned considerable difficulty. The transition is too great. 
He now, however, when shown either of the nine words by the side of its 
corresponding picture, can readily find the same word in the columns ; 
and he also readily reads these columns, without referring to the two pre- 
ceding pages. He is delighted with learning; being if possible, more 
eager to learn than even William* ever was. 

“ Having ascertained that H. remembered ob,1 placed an a under the o, 
with alittle space between, and moving the 6 to the right of the a, said, 
“That is ab.” I then moved the b back, for him to say ob again; and 
thus moving the 6 back and forth several times, [ taught him to utter each 
sound the moment the letters came in contact.” y 

“ Jug. 4. Having ascertained that H. remembered ob and ab, I removed 
the letters o and a, and placed an/ under the b. I then placed the o 
again by the b, and as soon as he had said ob, moved the o to the left of 
the J, and said, ‘ That is ol.’ When he had told ob and ol alternately sever- 
al times, I removed the I, placed the a again under the o, and let him repeat 
ob and ab as before. The design was, to make him perceive, that the 
difference of sound between ob and ab is occasioned by the difference of 
the letters on the left hand; and that the difference of sound between ob 
and ol is occasioned by the difference of the letters on the right hand. 


* His elder Brother. 
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“ H. has learned to read cow, hen, pen, sun, in Less. 2. I have covered 
the article the, prefixed to each word, to be shown tomorrow. 

“IT have made a beginning in teaching him te spell with the tickets. I 
first myself arranged the letters so as to form the word man. He could 
not read it, the letters on the tickets being much larger than the largest 
in the Primer. I directed him to step back and look at it, and see if he 
could read it then. When he got about half across the room, he says, ‘It 
looks like man; is it?’ I found it necessary to diminish the angle of vis- 
ion in the same manner with two or three other words, before he could 
read them readily at a near view. I then put the three letters promiscu- 
ously before him, and asked him to place them so as to make the word 
man. ‘This he very readily did. I then did the same with the words cat, 
hat, and dog, and taught him to call this spelling. I then put on four let- 
ters, from which he was to select three to form a word. I then increased 
the number to five, then to six, and then to seven ; and I believe [ tried him 
with eight and rine. — I fear I have been pushing him a little too fast to- 
day. He has committed a great many errors in spelling. He sometimes 
selects the wrong letter, where two letters are similar; sometimes puts a 
letter the wrong end up ; and sometimes arranges them in a wrong order. 
Nor do I wonder ; for it requires no small degree of discrimination to at- 
tend to all these three things, especially when the letters are thrown be- 
fore him in all possible situations, and sometimes the other side up. He 
has learned to read thirteen words in four days, besides the syllables ab, 
ob, and ol, and he can read most of these words in types of three different 
sizes. And I find, to my astonishment, that in these words and syllables 
are nineteen different letters of the alphabet.” 

“ Jug. 5. [taught H. the word the, which was omitted yesterday. Hav- 
ing ascertained that he remembered ob, ab, and ol, 1 removed the two 
vowels, placed the a again by the b, and as soon as he had said ab, 
moved the a to the left of the 1, and said, ‘That is al.’ I then let him 
tell ab and al alternately. To diversify the exercise still more, and save 
the trouble of removing some letters out of sight at every change, I now 
placed the vowels, at the left hand side of the slate, {I think it was a slate 
that I used,) and the consonants opposite to them on the right hand. I 
then moved the letters, one at a time, so as to make him read in the fol- 
lowing inanner: (moving the 0) ob, ol; (moving the a) ab, al; (moving 
the b) ob, ab; (moving the /) ol, al: (then forming each lower combina- 
tion before the one above it) ol, ob; al, ab; ab, ob; al, ol; ob, al ; ab, ol. 

“In spelling, | have exercised H. today in this manner: I have placed 
in a row, the right end up, the letters a,c, d, g, h, m,n, 0, r, and t. This 
order is alphabetical, as far as the letters allow. I then call] on him to 
spell man, cat, hat, dog, hog, and rat, taking the words sometimes promis- 
cuously, and sometimes according to analogy, and returning the letters 
to their place as soog as he has spelled a word. I consider this exer- 
cise highly useful; but he is yet far from being perfect in it. He can 
spell ob and ab, ol and al without any hesitation.” 

“ Jug. 6. H. having, without error, gone through the exercise on the 
slate with the four combinations already learned, I placed an x under the 
lL; then, moving the o, let him te}l ob and ol, and when the o came to the 
x, said to him, “oz.” I then moved the letters so as to make him read as 
follows: ol, ox; ob, ox; ob, ol, ox; ab, ob, ox; ol, al, ox. — I taught 
him or early in the morning. After breakfast, finding he remembered it, 
I showed him the picture of a for and the corresponding word, taking 
pains to explain the difference between a for and anor. ButI soon 
found that I had erred. He had never seen a fox; and in consequence of 
the similarity of sound, the two words became confounded in his mind. 
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When he read, instead of saying the for, he would say the ox, and some- 
times the nor, from my having said an or in explaining the subject. | 
tried an hour or two, at intervals, to get him right; but became discour- 
aged. He even, once or twice, said nox instead of oz, in reading his 
tickets. One resource remained. My gum-arabic and blank paper were 
not yet gone ; and the fox, both word and picture, were put out of his 
sight, not to be seen or heard of again at present. I am mortified that 
my skill in the philosophy of the mind had not enabled me to foresee what 
astumbling block I was placing before him. I find that J have become a 
learner today.” 

“ Jug. 7. Having reviewed as before with his tickets, I introduced the 
combination ar as follows: ob, ab; ol, al; ox, ‘ar.’ He then read 
thus: al, ax; ab, ax; ab, al, ax; ox, ax; ob, ol, ax. —‘H. has to day 
learned to read or find the words in columns, on the last page of Less. 2; 
the word for of course excepted. This exercise is the same in kind that 
he had on the 3d inst. When I asked him to find cow, he first showed 
me the one in capitals, and then the other.” 

“ dug. 8. I placed a g under the o, taught him og, and exercised him 
as before. It has been a source of great pleasure to H., to be indulged 
in having the book, when his hands were clean, and looking at all the 
pictures, and reading to himself what he has learned. He has sat on his 
cricket half an hour at a time, thus silently and delightfully employed ; and 
even then would obey with reluctance the call to lay aside his book. As 
he was thus sitting the other day, he says, ‘ Pa, I have found pin.’ ] ask- 
ed him to show it tome. He brought me the book, and showed me the 
word at the close of Less. 6. And I found, on trial, that he could read, 
in the columns annexed to Lessons 6 and 7, such words as he had learned 
in a larger type. Yesterday, he brought methe word hay, in Less. 9, and 
asked me if it was boy. I told him no. Pointing at the last letter of the 
word, he says, ‘That looks like boy.’ I afterwards found, that he 
thought any word was cow, that hada w init. Probably, spelling with 
the tickets is the best method of correcting such an impression. And I 
am almost driven to the conclusion, that I must deprive him of the pleas- 
ure of having the book to look at by himself. In addition to the erroneous 
impressions just mentioned, it must tend to confuse his mind and render 
indistinct his ideas of the words he has learned, to see so many other 
words, which he has not learned, and which bear various degrees of re- 
semblance to those which he has learned. * * * 

“ Since writing the above, I have made H.a little book of white paper, on 
the leaves of which I have put ob, al, &c, a top, the sun, and ina word, the 
greater part of what he haslearned. He was much grieved, this forenoon, 
at not being permitted to have the Primer to look at; but since he has 
had his new book, of domestic manufacture, he has appeared to forget the 
other, and to be as happy as ever.” ‘ 

“ Aug. 9. The combination ag was introduced to H. in the same man- 
ner in which the combination az had previously b. 2n. 

“ Jug. 10. I placed the letter p between band J: and as soon as H. had 
told o , I moved the o to the left of the p, and said,‘ op.’ I placed the 

next to the b for the purpose of comparison, the two letters being simi- 
ar, both in sound and in form. H. then read thus: ob, op; ol, op; ol, ob, 
op ; ol, op, ob ; ox, ob, op; og, op, ob; &c. 

“ Aug. 11. H. has learned ap. He has also begun to learn the capital 
letters. Placing the proper tickets before him, I say to him, ‘ Spell or 
with small letters.’ Then, ‘Spell or with a capital.’ He can spell sun, 
eat, boy, and pin in the same manner. 
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“ Aug. 12. H. has learned to read on with his tickets, (n being placed 
under g,) and to spell the with a capital, I this morning put the senten- 
ces,‘He can run’ and ‘I can hop’ into his album, and he has learned 
them both perfectly. Thus he has, in one day, learned str new words. 

“ Jug. 13. H. has learned to read an with his tickets ; and has learned 
to read, in Less. 6, the sentences, ‘A man has two feet — He hes two 
hands — The cat has four legs.’ This makes seven new words for today. 
In teaching him to read sentences, my method is as follows: I first say 
the sentence to him, in such a manner as to be sure that he perceives 
itsmeaning. I then say to him, for instance,‘ Now you may read He 
can run, in the book. That is He can run ;’ — moving my pointer along 
the line, all other words on the page being covered. ‘This word is He ; 
that is can; and that is run;’ — pointing at each word. ‘Now you 
can read it. Point at each word as I did.’ When he has done so, I say, 
‘Now read it fast.’ The design of teaching to read fast, is, to make the 
sentence sound naturally, like conversation, the auxiliary can being passed 
over slightly. Then, pointing at each word in order, ‘ What is that ?’— 
‘He’ — ‘What is that?’ — ‘ Can.’ — ‘What is that?’ — ‘Run? 
Then, giving him the pointer, ‘Show me He....Show me can....Show me 
run” Then I do the same, taking the words backwards. And after 
teaching him the next line in a similar manner, I proceed to ask the words 
in the two lines promiscuously. I also cover everything on the page ex- 
cept a single word, and tell him to read it. 

“ Today, after teaching him the first line, [ slipped down the covering 
so as to show him the next line. Then, pointing at has in the first line, 
I said, ‘What is that?’—‘ Has.’ —‘* Nowshow me has in this line,’— 
moving my pointer along the second line. Then, having done the same 
with the word two, I told him the next word hand, showing him my hands 
as I announced the word. — It is important that the sentences should be 
read to the child perfectly in the tone and manner of conversation, and 
that he should practise reading in that manner, except when directed to 
read each word separately.—I introduced the first line to him in this 
manner: ‘How many feet has a man?’— ‘Two feet.’—‘ Yes, so it 
says in the book. Hear me read this line: .? man has two feet ;’ — read- 
ing moderately, and moving my pointer along the line.—TI find that he 
can read most of the words which he has learned, wherever he sees them 
in the book; but I have not let him have the book to himself since his al- 
bum was made.” 





{Nore. We shall insert the remainder of Mr Parkhurst’s account of his 
interesting and important experiment as early as possible. In the mean- 
time we cannot but express the hope which we have so often repeated, 
that instructors and educators generally, who have made experiments of 
similar importance, will avail themselves of the facilities which this journal 
affords of presenting them to the public. — Ep.] 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Reports or Scuoon Visitors. 


Every year increases the number of published reports on the condition 
of common schools, even in Connecticut, where so much apathy has 
been well known to prevail: and although their actual condition is by no 
means such as would be desirable, yet the very fact of the appearance of 
the reports is gratifying; and may be regarded both as a cause and an 
an effect of an increasing attention to these important institutions. We 
have before us the Reports, for 1832,of the Committees of the Schoo} 
Societies of Vorwalk, and Abington, Conn. 

In Norwatkx, considerable effort during the past year has been made 
to see that the schools were faithfully visited and scrupulously examined. 
The Committee passed a resolve at the commencement of the year, to 
visit each of the nine districts of which the Society is composed in due 
season, and to spend at least half a day in a school at each visit. This 
measure, of itself, augurs improvement. They also resolved to keep a 
journal of their proceedings (an excellent measure), and note therein the 
state of the schools— character and qualifications of teachers — 
branches of study — number and kinds of books — location and arrange- 
ment of houses—number of schools, &c. These duties appear to 
have been faithfully and perseveringly performed; and their report, 
as published in the Norwalk Gazette, is full of interest. We have room 
only for a few of the more important items. 

The visitors found the Schoo] houses, with the exception of two or three 
(in nine,) commodious and comfortable, and the deficiency of books not as 
great as was anticipated. Some of the teachers were well qualified, and 
a majority were above mediocrity ; yet there were those who were not, 
and whose schools exhibited a corresponding want of discipline and im- 
provement. It is indeed stated that in general there was a want of ex- 
perience and tact in teachers —ofa proper degree of interest in pa- 
rents —- of even a tolerable uniformity of books — and of punctuality and 
regularity in the attendance of the scholars. 

The whole number of children in the society between the ages of 4 and 16, 
was 1055. Of these, only 588 (a little more than half) were entered on the 
school lists, but the general average attendance was only 386! But toac- 
count, in part, for this surprising disparity between the whole number in the 
district and the average attendance, the report mentions two private schools 
containing together 65 children; that the season was unusually severe ; 
and that Hooping Cough, Influenza, &c, prevailed. Still these could not 
wholly account for the difference. Other and deeper causes must be 
assigned for an effect which is visible nearly all over New England. 

Of the 588 pupils on the lists, and who of course attend school more or 
less, and need books when they do attend, all or nearly all would need 
spelling books, and we should think 500 of them would need some kind of 
a reading book. Yet there were found only 99 Spelling Books, or one to 
six pupils ; and only 172 Spelling Books, Dictionaries, and Definers ; or less 
than one book to three pupils. Of Reading books there were only 331 in- 
cluding about 100 Histories, &c, which probably were not used as readers. 

The whole number of pupils in Writing was 212; the number of 
Arithmetics 146; Geographies 93; Grammars only 24! And yet in seve- 
ral of these branches about twenty different authors were used ! 
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The wages of the teachers varied from $14 to $274 a month. The 
report has much to say of the importance of procuring a workman, as a 
teacher, let the expense be what it may. 

It appears that two or three of their school houses are deplorably de- 
ficient. One is so small that the scholars, 75 on the list, “can hardly be 
stowed, and Jeave room for the stove and teacher’s desk.” Another ap- 
pears to be situated in the sand, almost in the midst of a public road. In all 
but one the seats for the small children were without backs. Of this the 
report justly complains, and it is observed that if parents would but look 
in upon them, and see them sitting for three hours at a time, doubled up 
and listless, or moving their feet about on the floor from fatigue and un- 
easiness, and thus unavoidably exposing themselves to the rebuke and 
raps of the teacher, the common feelings of humanity would impel them to a 
general turn out for theirrelief. We were struck with the correspondence 
of the facts, on this point, mentioned in the Report, with those which are 
set forth in Mr Alcott’s Essay on School Houses, published under the 
direction of the American Institute. 

The Report of the School Visitors of Anrneton is less complete than 
the former, though quite interesting. ‘The teachers are represented as 
faithful and the state of the “ schools in the society gradually improving ;” 
but the visitors complain that reading is much neglected, and that the 
pupils are very irregular in attendance. “Of the whole number of scholars 
instructed in this Society, one half attended school half of the time, and 
the remainder in less proportion of time to one tenth!!! Six scholars in 
one district attended every day.” Fourteen, between the ages of 4 and 
16 attend no school at all. Of those who attend, about half write, one 
fourth study Geography and Grammar, and one third Arithmetic. The 
schools are generally kept up from six to seven and a half months in the 
year. The wages of the male teachers averaged about $13 a month. 
One instructress received $4 a month. 


Teacuers’ anp Scuoor Visirors’ Convention. 


A public meeting of Teachers and Visitors of Common Schools was 
he!d at Brooklyn, Conn. on the Ist. of Nov. last. We notice this with 
the more pleasure from the fact that the Visitors met with the Teachers. 
This, though not very common, is as it should be. We are happy to know 
that the cause of Primary Education has so many warm advocates in 
Windham County. 

As the result of the above meeting an appeal to the “Parents and 
Guardians of Children in the County of Windham,” has been published in 
the Christian Monitor and Adviser. It embraces many important facts 
and valuable suggestions, which should be read and pondered by every 
“ parent and guardian of children” in the community. We should be glad 
to make several extracts from the “ Address” did our space permit ; but we 
have only room for these passing remarks. 

The same evils which are noticed in the “reports” which are made the 
basis of the preceding article, appear to be common in Windham County. 
Incompetent teachers, parental neglect and parsimony, defective school- 
houses, and want of proper ventilation, are some of them. It also appears 
that in one School Society during the last winter “only half the pupils 
attended school about half the time, and the rest in less proportions, even 
to one tenth!” Ina note to the Address, the Committee who framed it 
state that they “know of but two School Societies in the County which 
require of their Board of Visitors an annual Report.” This is striking, 
but to us not surprising, for ten years ago we do not believe there were 
two School Societies in that state who required it. On this subject, facts 
like the foregoing, speak for themselves. 
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GovERNESSES. 


There is a lady in Paris, whose only employment consists in examining 
the registers of young women, desirous of being admitted into the facul- 
ty of teachers, and in afterwards questioning them as to the extent of their 
attainments. She is thence enabled to certify to the individuals, compo- 
sing the jury of public instruction, that Miss A. or Miss Z. is qualified to 
pass her examination ; and, in this event, the latter makes her appearance 
before one or two of this jury, notes the questions put to her, and replies 
to them to the best of her ability. 

Three species of diplomas are granted ; the first is, that of mistresses of 
studies, and mistresses of schools : the qualification required is, the having 
made extracts from the Scriptures, Grammar, and Arithmetic, and given 
pertinent answers on these three subjects. Armed with this diploma, a 
female may venture upon opening a class for children, ur an elementary 
school. The second degree is somewhat more respectable ; the additional 
qualification required is the History of France and Geography ; and the 
female possessed of a corresponding diploma, may inscribe the word 
“boarding school” (pension) on the door of her establishment, and under- 
take to board and instruct young persons. But the ne plus ultra of di- 


plomas is that of governesses (instructrices). It does not fall to the lot of 


all who seek the distinction ; for she who would obtain it, must possess 
sound information, and have gone through a course of long and extensive 
study: it is not mere phrases, but real attainments which she must have 
at command; and 1 know many a young man, who has turned the corner 
of his rhetoric, and pored over philosophy, that would find no little diffi- 
culty in answering the questions which the aspirants after a governess’ di- 
ploma is expected to solve. She must be familiar with the history of 
ancient times, and the middle ages, as well as every modern annal; is ex- 
pected to be versed in French and foreign literature ; to be as conversant 
with cosmography as M. Azais; and to dispute with Condillac, were he 
still in the land of the living, on logic and rhetoric. 

Whenever a lady, provided with this rank of diploma, offers to teach 
your daughters, you need not fear entrusting them to her care; she will 
inevitably be found well informed. Mademoiselle A. F., one of my pu- 
pils, obtained a governess’ degree at the early age of sixteen; she is the 
youngest hitherto entered on the register. ‘The lady in possession of such 
a passport as this has nothing more to do than to turn it to account. — 
Mademoiselle V. Collin, in the fifth volume of the Lavre des cent et Un. 


St Perer’s Scnoot. 


There is no seminary in St Petersburg which occupies a higher rank, 
both as to extent and importance, than this school ; particularly s:nce the 
improvements which have been introduced into it of late years. It is the 
first in order of all the Russian gymnasia, and, including the female 
school, which is attached to it, has never less, on an average, than 600 pu- 
pils, whose education is entrusted to 24 teachers, and comprises every 
branch of science, language, and the fine arts. It is especially designed 
for the advantage of the 60,000 Germans, who are settled in St Peters- 
burg ; and the masters are, therefore, in general of German extraction. 
The superintendence of this institution is vested in the German Protes- 
tant Consistory, conjointly with the Presbytery of St Peter’s and certain 
members of the civic magistracy. The pupils are divided into six classes, 
and each class is subdivided into two sections. A public examination, 
with which are combined declamations and rhetorical exercises, takes 
place once a year. — London Quarterly Journal of Education. 
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NOTICES. 


The Eclectic Reader, designed for Schools and Academies, by B. B. Ep- 
warps, Editor of the American Quarterly Register, Boston. Perkins & 
Marvin. Philadelphia: French & Perkins. 1832. 12mo. pp. 324. 


We were somewhat startled at finding anew “reader” upon our table, and 
felt much disposed to avail ourselves of the occasion presented by a good work of a 
judicious author, to remonstrate against the inundation that seems to be pouring 
upon us in the form of school books. Still, we cannot forget the “ daily thousand” 
added to the population of our nurseries and schools. We have before expressed 
our conviction that reading booksought to be varied more than any other school books; 
—and when we recollect that only a few years since, an individual in one of our 
best schools was confined for seven years to “‘ Murray’s English Reader,” the 
superfluity seems a less evil than the famine. Science is positive ; its great prin- 
ciples fixed, and their illustrations almost uniform ; and therefore a single accurate 
treatise is better than many. -- Taste, on the other hand, has a boundless field for 
selection, and can never exhaust the store of excellent passages which ought 
to be known to youth, but which they will not be likely to see in the original ; or 
way the taste for variety which it is deemed proper to gratify in the libraries of 
adults. 

The author's design in this work was to furnish such a selection as would tend 
directly to promote the moral and religious improvement of our youth, and in this 
way contribute directly to ‘* the moral renovation of the world,” while it should 
be adapted to cultivate the taste and enlarge the mind. We think he has suc- 
ceeded. The selections comprise a great variety of subject and style — and a large 
proportion of recent and novel matter. They are generally made with judgment 
and taste, and with a catholic christian spirit which distinctly presents some of the 
prevalent opinions of the mass of christians, but admits nothing which we think 
could offend any. We cannot but hope that it will form a useful volume in the 
school library, and serve to extend the travels of pupils in the field of literature, 
without distracting their minds. Let teachers be cautious, however, in their selec- 
tion and change of books; and the demand will always regulate the supply with 
an effect or a manner which cannot be hoped from any other course. 


Letters to a Student in the first stage of a Liberal Education. Boston: 
Perkins & Marvin. Philadelphia: French & Perkins, 1832. 18mo. pp. 174. 


We have met with no recent work, which comprises, in so small a space, so many 
valuable maxims for the student, whether young or old. The author is Pres. Lord 
of Dartmouth College. We rejoice to see such sound views of education, espe- 
cially of physical and moral education, brought forward with the sanction of so 
respectable an institution; and we are nota little gratified to find so much in corres- 
pondence with the opinions expressed in the pages of the Annals. We could 
gladly present a Jarge part of the work to our readers, but must content ourselves 
with recommending it most cordially to their perusal. ba 


The Infant Teacher’s Assistant for the use of Schools and private Fam- 
ilies; or Scriptural and Moral Lessons for Infants, with observations on the 
manner of using them, by T. Bitsy and R. B. Ringway, Masters of the 
Chelsea and Hart Street Infant Schools—Revised for schools and families 
in the United States by the American Editor. Boston: Monroe & Francis. 
New York: C. S. Francis. 1832. 12mo. pp. 116. 

This work contains much that will afford valuable aid to the infant teacher and 
the parent. It well deserves to be consulted by all who can procure it, especially 
as it is the result of experience, presented by those who have evidently thought 
and observed with care. It is not without defects; one of which we think is, the 
attempt at too much system, and the quaint and mechanical character to which 
this gives rise. ; 
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The Ladder to Learning: a Collection of Fables arranged progressively 
in words of One, Two and Three Syllables ; With Original Morals. Edited 
and Improved by Mrs Trimmer. First American, from the thirteenth 
London Edition with seventynine wood engravings. Boston: Carter, Hen- 
dee & Co. 1833. 16mo. pp. 309. 


Instruction by means of fables will probably always, in a greater or less de- 
gree, be resorted to. There is a great deal of simplicity in the work before us; 
the morals, whether “ original’”’ in every instance or not, are judicious, and there 
are other obvious excellences ; but some of the engravings are bad, both in design 
and execution, which we think always a serious evil, and above all in books in- 
tended for children. 


Bible Illustrations, or a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to 
the East, especially explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By B. H. Draper. 
Boston: Carter Hendee & Co. 1832. 16mo. pp. 215. 


This is the title of an English work, with some American improvements, and is 
emphatically what the title representsit to be. We are glad to see even the long 
catalogue of new publications lengthened by the addition of works of this stamp. 
Entertainment, instruction,and moral and religious improvement may reasonably be 
anticipated. We should be glad to sit down immediately to a second perusal of 
the book ourselves. The execution of the work is in keeping with the usual 
style of its enterprising publishers. We could wish, indeed, the engravings were 
better, but there are two or three whose novel character will induce many readers 
to forget other deficiencies. 


A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, founded on the 
study of the Nature of Man. By G. Spurzuem, M. D., of the Univer- 
sities of Vienna and Paris, and Licentiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London. First American Edition ; revised and improved by the 
Author, from the third London Edition. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
1832. 12mo. pp. 318. 


This interesting book is the bequest of a stranger, who excited universal inter - 
est on liis first visit to our continent, and was only allowed to remain long enough 
among us, to show the extent and depth of his observations on human nature. 
Whatever views are entertained of Craniology, we have found but one opinion 
among those who have heard his lectures, concerning the accuracy and common 
sense exhibited in his views on the faculties and propensities of the human mind. 
The present work is founded upon these views. It abounds with practical re- 
marks, which are of great value, combined with a theory which certainly gives 
them additional interest and force ; and while we are not prepared to adopt his 
entire system, or to express our views in detail, (as we hope todo in a future 
number,) we have no hesitation in recommending the work as richly deserving 
the attention of the parent and the teacher. 


Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation on Health. By Ama- 
rian Briguam. Hartford: J, F. Huntington, 1832, 12mo. pp. 110. 


We have been highly gratified by a hasty perusal of this work, on a most im- 
portant topic in education. Although some of its views, in our opinion are press- 
ed too far, we could wish to see it in the hands of all who are destroying them- 
selves or their children by endeavoring to produce one of those mental prodigies, 
which are as really monsters, as the beings born with a double head, Je prom- 
ise ourselves the pleasure of making our readers better acquainted with the work 
hereafter, although we neither hope nor desire to supersede that necessity of peru- 
sing it for himself, which we think every parent who is not familiar with the 
subject will feel, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation on Health. By Amariah 
Brigham. Hartford. F.J. Huntington, 1832, 12mo. pp. 110. 

The Franklin Intellectual Arithmetic, for the use of Schools. By E. Davis, A. 
M. Principal of the Westfield Academy. Springfield. G. & E. Merriam, 1832. 
18mo. pp. 105. 

Lectures on School Teaching. By Emerson Davis, A.M. Principal of West- 
field Academy. E. Merriam, & Co. Brookfield. 1832. 

On Teaching Penmanship. Addressed to Parents, School Committees and 
Teachers. By Wm. A. Alcott. Boston. Lilly, Wait & Co. 1832. pp 24. 

Encyclopedia Americana. Being a Popular Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences. 
Edited by Francis Lieber, assisted by E. Wigglesworth, and T. G. Bradfoid. 
Vol. X1. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 612. 

Lessons in Latin Parsing, containing the Outlines of the Latin Grammar, divided 
into short portions, and exemplified by appropriate Lessons in Parsing. By 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Yale College. New 
Haven. Durrie & Peck. 1832, 8mo. pp. 138. 

The Little Reader, a Progressive Step to Knowledge. Boston. Carter, Hendee 
& Co. 1832. 16mo. pp. L99. 

First Steps to History ; being Part I. of a Key to History. By Elizabeth P. 
Peabody. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1832. 12mo. pp. 89. 

Familiar Lessons in Mineralogy and Geology, designed for Young Persons and 
Lyceums. in two volumes. by Jane Kilby Welsh. Vol. I. Clapp & Hull. 
Boston. 1832. 12mo. pp. 404. 

Philosophical Catechism of the Laws of Man. By G. Spurzheim, M. D. late 
ofthe Universities of Vienna and Paris,&c. Boston. Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
1832. 18imo. pp. 176. 

Letters to a Young Student, in the first stage of a Liberal Education. Boston. 
Perkins & Marvin, 1832, 18mo. pp. 174. 

A Manual of the Chaidee Language ; containing a Chaldee Grammar, a Chres- 
tomathy, a Vocabulary, adapted to the Chrestomathy, with an Appendix of the 
Rabbinical character and style. By Elias Riggs, A.M. Boston. Perkins & 
Marvin. 8vo. pp. 180. 

The Arithmetical Manual, containing exercises for practice, and demonstra- 
tions of the rules of written Arithmetic. Prepared for the use of the students in 
the Seminary for Teachers, Andover, Mass. By S. R. Hall. Andover. Flagg, 
Gould & Newman, 1832. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, as published by the late Mr Charles 
Taylor, with the fragments interspersed. The whole condensed and arranged in 
Alphabetical order. American Edition, revised with large additions. By Edward 
Robinson, Professor Extraordinary of Sacred Literature in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Andover. Illustrated with maps and engravings on wood. Boston. 
Crocker & Krewster. New York. Jonathan Leavitt, 1832. S8vo. pp. 1003. 

The Greek Reader, by Frederic Jacobs, Professor of the Gymnasium at Gotha, 
and Editor of the Anthologia. The fourth American from the ninth German edi- 
tion. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1833. 

First Lessons in Greek, upon the plan of the First Lessonsin Latin. By Charles 
Dexter Cleveland. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1832. 

The Eclectic Reader, designed for Schools and Academies. By B. B. Ed- 
wards, Editor of the American Quarterly Register. Boston. Perkins & Marvin, 
1832. 12mo. pp. 324. 

A View of the Elementary Principles of Education ; founded on the Study 
of the Nature of Man. By G. Spurzheim, M. D. of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris, and Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of London. First 
American Edition, Revised and Improved by the Author from the third London 
Edition. Boston. Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 1832. 18mo. pp.318. 

The Infant Teacher's Assistant, for the use of Schools and private families ; or 
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Scriptural and Moral Lessons for Infants ; with Observations on the manner of 
using them. By T. Bilby and R. B. Ridgway, Masters of the Chelsea and Hart 
Street Infant Schools. Revised for Schools and Families in the United States, by 
the American Editor. Bosten, Munroe & Francis ; and New York, C. S. Fran- 
cis, 1832. 12mo. pp. 116. 

Tales of the Bible, by aGrandmother. Part If. Boston. Perkins & Marvin ; 
and Philadelphia, French & Perkins, 1832. pp. 36. 

Knowledge for the People, or the plain Why and Because. Part 12. Boston. 
Lilly, Wait & Co. 1832. 

Bible Illustrations ; ora Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the 
East, especially Explanations of the Holy Scriptures. By Rev. B. H. Draper, 
Author of Scripture Stories from the Old and New Testament. Boston. 1832. 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 

The Child’s Own Book of Tales and Anecdotes about Dogs, with Engravings. 
Boston, 1832. Carter, Hendee & Co. 

Sequel to the Spelling Book. By S. T. Worcester. Boston. Lilly, Wait & Co. 
12mo. pp. 128. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Vol. XVI. Parts 1 & 2. Containing 
Criminal Trials. Boston. Lilly, Wait & Co. 1832. 

Juvenile Poems for Young Children. By Wm. Wordsworth. Boston. Lilly, 
Wait, Colman and Holden. 1833. 16mo. pp. 94. 

Stories about Boston and its neighborhood. By Robin Carver. Boston. Leon- 
ard C. Bowles, & Lilly, Wait & Co. 1833. 16mo. pp. 184. 

The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the year 1833. 
Boston. Gray & Bowen, and Carter, Hendee & Co. 12mo. pp. 312. 

The Ladder to Learning ; a collection of Fables, arranged progressively in 
words of one, two or three syllables; with Original Morals. Edited and Improved 
by Mrs Trimmer. First American from the Thirteenth London Edition. With 
seventyfive wood engravings. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. 16mo. 
pp. 309. 

"eaeeruninns on the Evidences of Christianity, in which the leading argu- 
ments of the best Authors are arranged, developed, and connected with each oth- 
er. Adapted to the use of Schools and Families. By Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. 
Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 1832. 12:mo. pp. 274. 

Book Keeping, suited to the business of ‘Traders, Farmers and Mechanics, 
mostly by single entry ; and designed for schools. To which is added a key to 
certain parts of the Mercantile Arithmetic. By Michael Walsh, A. M. Boston. 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 1832. S8vo. pp. 78. 

The Child’s First Book of Spelling and Reading, arranged on a new and im- 
proved plan ; with sixtyseven engravings. By H. L. Barnum. Boston. Car- 
ter, Hendee & Co. 16mo. pp. 32. 

Also by the same Author and Publishers : 

The Child’s Second Book of Spelling and Reading, connected with the Elements 
of Writing, with fiftyfive engravings. Boston, 1832. 16mo. pp. 32. 

The Child’s Third Book of Spelling and Reading, connected with Writing, 
Numeration, Mensuration, and the use of Maps. Being an easy introduction to 
Geography and Arithmetic. With Maps and other engravings. Boston, 1832. 
12mo. pp. 72. 

The First Book of Geography, connected with Spelling, Reading and Writing ; 
illustrated by thirty Maps and other engravings, for Schools and Families. Bos- 
ton, 1832. 12mo. pp. 60. 


Just published by the American Sunday School Union, 

Natural History for Infant Schools. No. X. The Hive Bee. pp. 16. No. XI. 
Insects continued. pp. 16. 5 colored cuts. 

Anecdotes of Missionary Worthies in the Moravian Church. Related by a Fa- 
ther to his Children. 18mo. pp. 116. 6 plates. 

Mary Carter, pp. 33. 

Robert, Margaret and Maria. pp. 84. 

School Children at noon, in verse. pp. 16. 8 cuts. 
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